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THOMAS O’CONNOR 


BY the death on the 8th of August of Mr. Thomas Francis 
O’Connor, BLACKFRIARS has lost one of the very earliest of 
its collaborators. It is quite in keeping with the whole 
character of the man that this should be the first time for his 
name to appear in these pages. We can quite safely print 
it now that Tom is no longer here to remove it when 
correcting the proofs. His self-effacing modesty concealed 
an amazing erudition. It was only by a series of accidents 
that one made a progressive discovery of his unsuspected 
stores of knowledge. He could always be applied to as one 
would approach a ready and reliable Encyclopedia of 
General Information. His was the shy scholarly spirit that 
thrives in the background and works all the happier and 
more effectively as a nobody. Though his talents and 
learning might have justified his seeking the highest places, 
he deliberately avoided promotion with the real and rare 
greatness of humility. He was always forgetting himself and 
always helping others. He would certainly give away his 
last penny to anyone who asked it. He was never known 
to say or do an unkind thing: he seems never to have had 
an unkind thought. ‘‘Tom was a most saintly man,’’ has 
been the spontaneous utterance of many who knew him 
when told of his death. May God rest his kind gentle soul! 
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EVER since Christendom was divided, the longing for unity 
has filled many earnest souls. Constant efforts have been 
made by the Catholic Church to re-unite her separated 
brethren; but it is only during the last three-quarters of a 
century that, apart from a few ecclesiastics and university 
professors, there has been any noteworthy and extensive 
reunion-movement among the various Christian bodies 
separated from the See of Rome. To-day, under the name 
of ‘‘ecumenical movement’’ this movement is widespread, 
and may be regarded as one of the most important features 
of Twentieth Century Christendom. Already well developed 
in 1914, interrupted—or rather slowed down—by the war, 
it soon became a powerful force in the years that followed. 
The intense longing for solidarity and fraternity issued in 
two ‘‘ecumenical conferences’ in 1925 and 1927 respec- 
tively. 

This ‘‘ecumenicist’’ tendency in non-Catholic Christen- 
dom pursues two distinct but parallel lines, corresponding to 
two distinct viewpoints of the way in which unity is to be 
achieved. The older of the two movements, that called 
Faith and Order, which held its first world congress at 
Lausanne in 1927, had its origins towards the end of the last 
century among American Episcopalians. The younger move- 
ment, Life and Work, whose first world-congress was at 
Stockholm in 1925, is also of American origin. 

Both of these two movements have held their second 
““ecumenical conferences’ during this summer in Great 
Britain. The Stockholm (Life and Work) Movement met at 
Oxford from July 12th to 26th; the Lausanne (Faith and 
Order) Movement at Edinburgh from August 3rd to 18th. 
This means that hundreds of our separated brethren— 
Protestants, Anglicans, Orthodox, Christians of all sorts of 
denominations—have gathered together in England and 
Scotland to labour for the realization of the most sublime 
hope to which a man could devote his life. One may wonder 
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how many Catholics have thrown themselves on their knees 
to beg God with intense supplication that all sincere souls 
may discover the true way to unity." 

Yet the Catholic Church alone among the great bodies of 
Christendom, has refused to take part in the deliberations at 
Oxford and at Edinburgh, just as she refused to take part 
at Stockholm and Lausanne. This fact has been the source 
of great disappointment, and even of disgust, to many. 

Why this refusal? Here we will attempt a brief explana- 
tion. In order to do this we must first of all outline the 
respective positions of the Stockholm and Lausanne Move- 


ments. 


1. LIFE AND WORK 

There is no need for us to tell the history of the Stockholm 
Movement; it has already been fully related elsewhere.? We 
will recall only that the Life and Work group was already 
flourishing in U.S.A. before the war, that it was much occu- 
pied with the promotion of pacifism and still more with 
missionary enterprises; but that it was in the peculiar 
circumstances of the post-war period that its heyday began. 
Though its most prominent figure was the Lutheran Arch- 
bishop of Upsala with his very broad, somewhat confused 
mentality, (he was the inheritor of a kind of modernism 
coupled with the relativism of Schleiermacher, A. Sabatier 





1 We may here recall the words of Benedict XV to a delegation from 
Life and Work. After stating why Catholics could not participate he 
added: ‘‘Nevertheless His Holiness wishes it to be known that he does 
not in any way disapprove of the congress for those who are not in 
Communion with the See of Peter. On the contrary he prays with all 
his heart that those who take part in it will be enlightened to join 
the visible head of the Church who will receive them with open arms.”’ 

2 A short bibliography may be useful. The Acts (incomplete) of the 
Stockholm Conference will be found in La Conférence Universelle 
du  Christianisme pratique, (288 pp., 1926). Other works: 
H. Monnier, Vers l’union des Eglises (Fischbacher. 1926); Ad. Deiss- 
mann, Una Sancta (Bertelsmann, Gutersloh, 1936). For the history 
of both movements see: A. Paul, L’unité chrétsenne; Schismes et 
vapprochements (Rieder, Paris, 1930); M. Pribilla, S.J., Um kirchliche 
Einheit; Stockholm—Lausanne—Rome (Herder, Freiburg i B. 1929). 
This work of Fr. Pribilla is very remarkable and exceedingly well docu- 
mented; it has been praised highly by the leaders of the Stockholm 
movement themselves. For a Catholic critique of the Stockholm move- 
ment see, C. Journet, L’union des Eglises et le Christianisme pratique. 
(Grasset, Paris, 1926.) 
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and Troeltsch), the membership was predominantly Anglo- 
Saxon. This fact perhaps explains the conspicuousness of 
the ‘‘practical’’ element in the Stockholm outlook, and the 
evident influence of the idealism of the Woodrow Wilson 
type. Re-reading the documents of that time, one realizes 
how much they are coloured by the outlook of the early days 
of the League of Nations; their evangelical dress is scarcely 
more noticeable than are the utterances of President Wilson 
himself. At Geneva and at Stockholm there was much the 
same atmosphere of a complacent optimism which favoured 
high-sounding speeches, the same evidence of economic 
prosperity and the childlike faith in the beginnings of a new 
era of international co-operation, the same atmosphere of a 
rather ‘‘bourgeois’’ enthusiasm for social betterment. From 
this point of view, Life and Work at Oxford in 1937 will be 
found to have differed considerably from Life and Work at 
Stockholm in 1925. Much has changed since then: not only 
the social, economic and international atmosphere, but even 
the theological. 

However that may be, Life and Work succeeded in 
gathering together at Stockholm in August 1925 more than 
600 delegates representing thirty-one ‘‘churches’’ and 
thirty-seven nations. (The Catholic Church, of course, was 
not represented.) What was the idea? 

Stockholm invited the Christians of the World to unite on 
the basis of common ‘‘Life and Work,’’ that is to say on a 
basis of action, and that with particular regard to activities 
for social and international betterment. The official Message 
of the Conference announced it as ‘‘an effort to orientate the 
disciples of the Saviour towards a programme of practical 
activity in the sphere of life, leaving on one side all doctrinal, 
liturgical and ecclesiastical questions.’’$ 

As W. Monod said: ‘‘The drawing up of a common pro- 
gramme implied and presupposed the tacit adoption of a 
definite attitude towards doctrine and discipline.’’ The 
project of finding a common unity in ‘‘life and work’’ indeed 
implied, at least in the minds of those who framed it, a 





3 Message §2 [The translator regrets that he has no authorised Eng- 
lish version of these documents to hand.] 
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definite conception of what Christianity is. Monod 
continues : 

“The Life and Work Assembly of 1925 does not pretend to 
solve the problems raised by the Faith and Order Assembly. But 
it transfers them from the ‘ecclesiasical’ to the ‘evangelical’ level; 
i.e., from terms of ‘Credo’ and ‘hierarchy’ to terms of ‘life’ and 
‘action.’ Mathematicians are wont to say ‘Let us suppose this 
problem solved,’ This is the method applied at Stockholm. We 
adopt. the rule familiar both in psychology and in the cure of 
souls: ‘Act asif . . . ’ In the same way we say, Let us act as if 
the Church of Jesus Christ on earth were really united. 

‘“‘Our Assembly includes a delegation from the Unitarians who 
are opposed to the Nicene Creed (‘Faith’!) and a delegation from 
the Quakers who disregard all sacraments (‘Order’!). What can 
we do? We must press forward in the name of ‘Life’ towards 
‘Action.’ Our Message lays down quite definitely that the Con- 
ference seeks to orientate all Christians towards practical activity, 
‘leaving on one side’ doctrinal questions. Is this indifferentism? 
On the contrary, it is a mark of respect for these matters of 
capital importance. We have no wish to shake anyone’s meta- 
physical convictions; each Christian communion remains free to 
adhere to its own dogmatic formularies . . . 

“In La Revue Hebdomadaire (19/9/27) the Stockholm 
Assembly is criticized as follows: ‘Can we believe that unity of 
moral action can spring from anything but unity of faith?’ The 
Life and Work Assembly has never contested this elementary 
truism; but it declines to subscribe to the Papal confusion of 
Faith with belief. If Faith, in the sense in which the word is used 
in the Gospels, is an attitude of soul, a religious experience, then 
the same ‘Faith’ may be expressed by many ‘beliefs’.’’4 


This quotation is very revealing. It is true that it is an 
unofficial statement by a private individual, and we have no 
right to ascribe his views indiscriminately to all the partici- 
pants of the Stockholm Conference. But, recalling that no 
condition of belief was imposed on those who wished to 
participate in the conference, that it is possible to collect a 
number of similar statements by other leading participants, 
and finally that the whole programme and mentality of the 





4 W. Monod. Que signifie le Message a@ la chrétienté? dans La Con- 
férence Universelle, pp. 47-48. Bishop Séderblom makes a similar 
distinction between fides qua creditur and fides quae creditur (cf. Pri- 
billa op. cit. pp. 118 and 199). The first is a subjective feeling and 
is common to all Christians, the second—the doctrine believed—can be 
many and diverse. 
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conference fits admirably to such a view, we may take it as 
an authentic expression of the ideology of the movement. 
That ideology may be summed up as follows: 

The central idea is that there is in Christianity an 
essential reality which is common to us all and in which we 
can all find ourselves to be fundamentally at one. There is 
also an order of secondary, accessory realities, in which, and 
owing to which, we are divided. The essential reality is the 
Christian life: devotion of the soul to Christ and to the 
service of our neighbour that results from it. Dogmas, forms 
of worship and ecclesiastical organizations are only acces- 
sories. It is hopeless to find agreement and unity on the basis 
of these.’ Unity must be reached not on the basis of dogma 
and ecclesiastical order, but ‘‘in spite of all the differences of 
theological and ecclesiastical conceptions.’’ For all these are 
no more than external forms of human origin, necessary and 
valuable in their proper place, perhaps divinely sanctioned. 
But the gift of God who unites every sincere soul to every 
other, and apart from which it is vain to seek for unity, is 
the inward experience of God’s grace and brotherly devo- 
tion inspired by Christ. Hence the unity to be sought is a 
unity ‘“‘in spirit’’ which retains respect for any kind of belief 
or ecclesiastical organization provided that it is tolerant 
towards others. Only such organizations are excluded as 
exclude themselves by refusing to converse ‘‘Briider neben 
Briider’’ and which put themselves in a state of universal 
schism by pretending to possess the Truth.’ 

It would indeed be difficult to find an ideology more 
diametrically opposed to the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. Religion for us is that which is founded on one 
Faith in one body of beliefs. The religions are the multitudes 
of sects. For Life and Work, on the contrary, religion ‘‘in 
spirit and truth’’ is the moral attitude common to all the 





5 cf. Monnier. op. cit. p. 59. 

6 cf. e.g. La Conf. Univ. p. iii; Pribilla, op. cit. pp. 51 (‘‘Lehre 
trennt, Dienst eint’’), 52, 103. Actes du ‘Congres de Lausanne, pp. 
40-47 (W. Monod), and Séderblom’s speech at Lausanne (p. 369) in 
which he likens the soul of the Church to the inspiration of the Spirit, 
te, body to doctrines, rites, etc. 

7 Thus Séderblom referring to the Catholic Church; vide Pribilla, op. 
cit. p. 47. 
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sects and which underlies their variety and contrariety of 
beliefs. So to Stockholm came the Salvationists with their 
rejection of all the sacraments, the Unitarians with their 
rejection of belief in the Trinity, as well as representatives of 
the ancient traditional Churches of the East—even the 
(dissident) Patriarch of Alexandria, the see of St. Athanasius 
and St. Cyril. 

Hence the one compelling reason for our absence from 
the Life and Work conferences is this: the position on which 
is based the ‘‘Ecumenicism’’ of Stockholm, as it was shown 
at the meetings of 1925, springs not from supernatural faith, 
which must be the basis of the Church’s unity, but from 
merely human considerations. For a more detailed critique 
of the ideology of Life and Work, perhaps I may be allowed 
to refer to Chapter IV of my recent book Chrétiens désunis: 
Principes d’un ‘‘CEcumenisme’’ Catholique?® 


2. FAITH AND ORDER 

It would be quite unfair to liken, without qualification, 
Faith and Order of Lausanne to Life and Work of Stock- 
holm. While Stockholm is the product of Anglo-Saxon 
“‘practicality’’ and was assembled under the aegis of a 
modernist Protestant, Lausanne is a characteristic product 
of the distinctively Anglican ethos. Hence there is no 
Liberalist pre-supposition of a radical opposition between 
the invisible and the visible, between the ‘‘churches’’ and 
“‘Christianity,’’ between ‘‘beliefs’’ and ‘‘faith.’’ On the 
contrary the fundamental idea is that Christian unity is to 
be attained only by unity in ‘‘faith’’ and in ecclesiastical 
“‘order.’’ This assembly was Anglican in inspiration rather 
than Protestant.? It proposed no more than to take the first 
steps towards Christian reunion. 


The present assembly . . . does not pretend to lay down the 
conditions for the future reunion of the Church. The purpose of 





8 Published by Editions du Cerf, 29 Boulevard La-Tour Maubourg, 
Paris 7me. [This important study by Pére Congar will be reviewed in a 
forthcoming number of BLACKFRIARS.—Ed. ] 

9 cf. Pribilla, op. cit., p. 180. For information see Foi et Constitution: 
Actes officielles de la Conférence mondiale de Lausanne 3-21 aowat 1927 
(Attinger, Paris, 1928), and La conférence oecumenique de Lausanne 
(Fischbacher, Paris, 1928). : 
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the Conference is, on the one hand, to record the degree of our 
fundamental agreement, and, on the other, the serious differences 
which remain. 


Nevertheless, to the astonishment of many, the Catholic 
Church not only refused to take part in the Lausanne con- 
ference, but thought it necessary to take steps in its regard 
which it had not taken with regard to that at Stockholm. 
Before the conference a decree of the Holy Office was issued 
which expressly forbade Catholics to take part in it,“ and 
afterwards the Pope addressed a special Encyclical ex- 
plaining the reasons for this disapproval.” 

This reason is that the Faith and Order conferences rested 
on the assumption that the One Church of Christ is not an 
actual and accomplished fact; that the various Christian 
bodies which preserve a minimum of ecclesiastical faith and 
order are each, in some measure, though imperfectly, the 
Church of Christ; that hence among the existing 
‘‘Churches’’ there is no one that is purely and simply the 
Church of Christ whose dogma is true as such; that some 
articles of faith are necessary and some variable and 
optional. This position, says the Encyclical, is untenable 
to the Catholic Church: she is the One Church, the one and 
only faithful bride of Christ; she maintains the efficacious- 
ness of Her Master’s Will and prayer that she should be one; 
she has His assurance that His Church has existed, does 
exist and will exist indefectibly by His grace. The Catholic 
Church must therefore lay an emphatic No to any 
‘‘Ecumenicism’’ to the extent that it implies that the One 
Church of Christ is not an existing fact in the world, or 
which implies any kind of corruption of the Church or any 
break of the living continuity which, by graces of the Spirit, 
link her to the Incarnate Saviour and His historic Redemp- 
tion. As Berdyaev has finely said: 


“‘If the Church has not always existed since its foundation by 
Jesus Christ, then she never will exist. Congresses, conferences, 





10 Actes, p. 519, from the preamble accepted by the conference for 
transmission to the ‘‘Churches.’’ This Preamble was the only document 
unanimously accepted by the delegates. 

11 Decree of 8. 7. 1927 (Acta Ap. Sedis 19 (1927), p. 278). 

12 Mortalium Animos. 6. 1. 1928. (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 20. 1928.) 
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interdenominational meetings may be the sign of a new ecumeni- 
cal spirit in Christendom, but they cannot pretend to create a 
Church which, for the first time in history, is authentically 
ecumenical ,’’13 

The Catholic Church rejects authoritatively and emphati- 
cally any kind of ‘‘ecumenicism’’ in which the promises and 
the gifts of Christ to His Church run the risk of being con- 
sidered to have been, in point of fact, unfulfilled and 
ineffective—though even only partially so. She maintains, 
at whatever cost, that her Master, by the gift of His Spirit 
(Lk. xxiv, 49; Jn. xiv, 16-26; xv, 26; xvi, 31), by His 
mission (Mt. xxviii, 19; Mk. xvi, 15; Jn. xvii, 18; xx, 21) 
and by His power (Mt. xxviii, 18, 19; Lk. xxii, 19, etc.), 
abides in her till the end of the world (Mt. xxviii, 20) and 
that she is indeed the ‘‘pillar and foundation of the truth’’ 
(I Tim. iii, 15). The reason for the Church’s abstension 
from Lausanne (and Edinburgh) is not that she is opposed 
in principle to discussions between her own theologians and 
delegates of the denominations, but that she considers that 
they have no place in discussions on such a basis as those of 
Faith and Order. 

What, indeed, could Catholics have done had they gone 
to Lausanne? Even the delegates of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church were compelled to declare that ‘‘they had regretfully 
come to the conclusion that the bases for the preparation of 
the declarations adopted for submission to the conference are 
incompatible with the principles of the Orthodox Church.’’™ 
Catholic delegates would have been compelled to make a 
similar declaration at the very outset of the discussions. 
They would have been deeply distressed at the inadequate 
and impoverished statements of Christian doctrine submitted 
to the conference. From the proclamation of the Message 
onwards they would have been compelled to say, ‘‘Yes, that 
is all true; but the truth is far more than that... ”’ 

The drama of the Catholic Church in the presence of 





13 N. Berdyaev, L’oecuménicisme et le confessionalisme in Foi et Vie, 
Nov. 1931, p. 769. 

14 Actes. p. 439. Apart from its references to the Pope, the speéch 
of Mgr. Chrysostom, Orthodox Archbishop of Athens, expresses excel- 
lently the Catholic view. (Actes. pp. 122-132.) 
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Stockholm and Lausanne is that she knows that she holds 
the fullness of the truth which their participants held but 
partially—and because partially, distortedly. She knows 
that even the contradictory truths debated in those confer- 
ences contain elements of the truth which are resolved in her 
own unity and faith. Precisely because she possesses this 
fullness of truth, precisely because she is this fullness of 
truth, she has no part to play at Stockholm or Lausanne, at 
Oxford or at Edinburgh. She has no place in any such 
“‘ecumenical conference’’ because they are conferences of 
parts and she is the whole. 

Hence her own way of serving the cause of unity is to 
be herself and to maintain unflinchingly her own prero- 
gative. We think that, in refusing to take any part in the 
‘ecumenical movement’’ as it is represented by Stockholm 
and Lausanne, the Catholic Church has contributed far more 
to the real cause of ‘‘ecumenicism’’ than those who did take 
part. Moreover, we believe that the more recent develop- 
ments of the movement owe much to the uncompromising 
attitude taken by the Catholic Church. 


3. THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT To-Day 

Precisely what lines this development will take will not 
become altogether clear until we possess and have had time 
to appraise the acts of the Oxford and Edinburgh Confer- 
ences. But it is possible to indicate the general lines of recent 
tendencies. 

It is not so much a question of a change of personnel. The 
differences between Stockholm and Oxford lie rather in a 
change of spirit and atmosphere. Stockholm was still im- 
pregnated by the complacent optimism of the era of 
Liberalism with the Liberal myth of ‘‘Progress.’’ Much has 
happened since the Stockholm Conference to destroy that 
blissful atmosphere: economic crisis, loss of confidence in 
the League of Nations, the failure of so many secular con- 
ferences which were relied upon to establish international 
peace and good will. But, over and above this, though not 





15 e.g. the contradictory views of the Kingdom of God debated at 
Stockholm, as Friedrich Heiler and Fr. Pribilla have already remarked. 
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unconnected with the changes in the socio-political sphere, 
there have been profound changes within the non-Catholic 
communions themselves. While regretting, and even finding 
fault with, the attitude of the Catholic Church towards the 
ecumenical movement, this attitude has undoubtedly pro- 
foundly impressed its adherents. It has witnessed to a 
known realization of what ‘‘the Church’’ really is and what 
its unity really means. The ‘‘confessional’’ revival of recent 
years within the Protestant communions themselves, as yet 
scarcely perceptible in 1925 and 1927, has now become a 
factor of dominant importance. The ‘‘dialectical theology’’ 
of Karl Barth is diametrically opposed to any kind of 
Liberalism: it has given back to Protestantism a sense of the 
importance of dogma and hence a new realization of the 
meaning and function of ‘‘the Church.’’ The religious crisis 
in the Third Reich has restored in many a living, interior 
faith; Barth and his friends exercise an immense influence in 
the sphere of ecclesiastical policy no less than in that of 
theology. From all this has resulted a feeling that 
“ecumenical conferences’’ can do no more than give oppor- 
tunity for discussion. It has been discovered that the 
Church is not just a group for moral uplift and improvement 
—a sort of moral and spiritual ‘‘double’’ of the state—but 
that she belongs to a totally different world, and is, as it 
were, the vessel suspended from heaven for the reception of 
the Word of God through Faith. It has been discovered, 
too, that the task of the Church is not merely to make man 
morally ‘‘better,’’ but to make him what God wills him to 
be, and that through faith in Him. Hence a widespread 
return to the dogmatic teaching of the first Reformers, an 
anxiety to discover exactly how man stands in relation to 
God, the distinctive place of the Christian in the world and 
in history, the distinctive place of the Church in relation to 
God and in relation to the State. Hence the subject matter 
for the Life and Work discussions at Oxford was ‘‘Com- 
munity, Church and State.’’ 

Furthermore—and this is one of the results of this revival 
—it is understood better to-day than it was ten years ago, 
that the unity of the Church can neither be arranged nor 
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accomplished by the will of men. It can only be the work 
of God. Conferences and assemblies are useful only in that 
they give opportunity for their participants to meet and 
understand one another better, and to enable themselves to 
be more open to receive the full and undiluted truth of God. 

Inevitably, Faith and Order has not developed to the same 
extent as has Life and Work; its constitution remains the 
Anglican inspiration. But perhaps in this movement, too, 
there has been some evolution, in the form of a keener 
realization of the incompatibility between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, and the deepening conviction that the prob- 
lem of unity is a problem of unity of doctrine even more than 
a problem of unity of organization. 


* * * * 


It is undeniable that these changes which the ecumenical 
movement has undergone during the past ten years are all 
in the right direction, and tend to render it less unacceptable 
to Catholics. It is not impossible that it will develop further 
in the same direction. Some may already be inclined to ask 
whether the doctrinal reasons which had hitherto induced the 
Catholic Church to abstain from taking part still hold good, 
and are still applicable to a movement which has to a large 
extent become disillusioned of the errors of its early days. 

It must be pointed out that, quite apart from such reasons 
of doctrine, the Catholic Church has strong reasons of 
maternal prudence and spiritual experience for fighting shy 
of interdenominational conferences and ‘‘ecumenical 
assemblies.’’ These reasons, though not in every case 
absolutely insurmountable, are of very great weight. It will 
be sufficient to recall the following points: 

(1) A body so vast and complex as the Catholic Church 
cannot be involved in a movement in which risks, uncer- 
tainties and dangers of different sorts abound. Still less so 
when the movement is in its early stages, when it is impos- 
sible to foresee how it may evolve or what results may follow 
from it. The new developments of the ecumenical move- 
ment have as yet scarcely touched some of the participating 
Christian groups; many of them are not in a position which 
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would render discussion of any use, even if no positive harm 
were to result. 

(2) There is also a fear in the Church that by taking part 
in a movement of this type, her own unity and uniqueness 
would be obscured; and that in this way she would appear 
unfaithful to herself and so to the cause of unity. It is 
necessary that we understand fully the great difference 
between Catholicity and ‘‘Ecumenicity.’’ Catholicity means 
the integration of multiplicity within unity; or, more 
exactly, (since her unity is something already existing and 
not something to be attained), it is unity as assimilating 
multiplicity. Unity comes first; and it is in relation to this 
unity that multiplicity must be understood and appraised. 
St. Augustine likens Catholicity to the branches of a great 
tree, all of them receiving their life and their beauty from 
the trunk. It is not a bundle of severed branches, for the 
life of all is derived from the same trunk. The Catholic 
Church is afraid that ‘‘Ecumenicism’’ would, instead of 
uniting the Many into the One, tend to dissolve and dissi- 
pate the One in the Many. ‘‘That is why,’’ as Lacordaire 
said, ‘‘the Catholic Church, which is at once Truth and 
Charity is so ‘exclusive’ in her methods, while heresies and 
schisms follow the method of ‘reunion.’ The Church ex- 
cludes what contradicts her without at all ceasing to be 
universal. Heresy seeks to come to terms with what con- 
tradicts it, without at all ceasing to be merely local.’’ The 
Church is afraid little or nothing will be learned about her 
real unity from such movements, and that multiplicity itself 
will, in consequence, be the loser. For, apart from the one 
trunk, the branches themselves lose their life and their 
significance. Moreover she knows that it is precisely her 
God-given task to proclaim her own unity and plenitude, 
and that it is not for nothing that she bears the name of 
Catholic, and has the responsibility of preserving intact and 
proclaiming the real meaning of Unity and Catholicity. 

(3) The Church has a feeling that there is a great danger 
in discussing publicly the theology of the Church at such 











16 e.g. in Sermon xlvi, c.8, n.18. (P.L. 38, 280-281.) 
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gatherings, and in trying to discover by means of meetings 
and conferences a ‘‘formula’’ for unity. For she knows that 
she possesses a plenitude of truth which is incapable of 
presentation or formulation. She is afraid of being unable 
to present herself adequately, and thus of being made to 
appear as a mere party in the discussion and not as the 
totality which she really is. For Catholic truth is the 
plenitude of truth which includes and embraces all partial 
truths; but it is a dynamic and living plenitude which trans- 
cends all possibility of adequate formulation. She does, 
indeed, constantly bear witness to herself by the very fact 
of her life and her existence; but she avoids as far as possible 
bearing witness about herself, knowing that her reality 
surpasses anything that the most learned and eloquent of 
her children can say about her. She is afraid, too, of the 
very enthusiasm of the ‘‘ecumenical movement.’’ She would 
rather see this enthusiasm schooled by the theology of the 
Church than that the doctrine of the Church be schooled by 
the enthusiasm of the ‘‘ecumenicists.’’ She fears that her 
own reality would be distorted by our own limited explana- 
tions and experiences of it. 

(4) The Church is well aware that, above all earthly 
ecclesiastical government, is the personal guidance and 
government of the Holy Spirit. She believes that these are 
mutually complementary and in mutual accord. To the 
Holy Ghost alone, the Church looks for the reunion of all 
Christians in the unity of the One Church. She knows, 
therefore, that it is impossible to predict how this reunion 
may be brought about, and that, in the last analysis, the 
manner of its accomplishment cannot be laid down by an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. She does not exclude the possi- 
bility that the Holy Ghost may intervene to bring about this 
union through the instrumentality of some ‘‘ecumenical’’ 
movement. Nevertheless, she finds the ‘‘ecumenical’’ 
movement, as we have so far known it, to be clearly asso- 
ciated with erroneous ideas, and she feels very strongly 
the danger of preoccupying ourselves with a hypothetical 
manifestation of God’s will in the future. 

Here, we think, we touch on the fundamental reason for 
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the hesitation and for the suspicion with which the Catholic 
Church views the movement—even if it is not also the reason 
for her refusal to take part in it. This reason lies in the fact 
that there seems to be among the ‘‘ecumenicists,’’ in greater 
or lesser degree, an assumption that the Will of God for His 
Church has not been made completely manifest in the past 
(if so we may express it), but is yet to be made manifest in 
the future, and that it is the Church’s business to lay herself 
open to this new manifestation of God’s will. In its more 
moderate forms this idea implies M. Berdyaev’s distinction 
between the Church as ‘‘ecumenical plenitude’ and the 
Church as ‘‘confession.’’ In its more extreme form it im- 
plies the Liberal idea that the Church is something yet to be 
created, and that the events of time constitute the Word of 
God, and true Divine Revelation. Without denying that 
God intervenes in, and speaks to us through, the events of 
history, the Catholic Church is afraid that a movement 
which is preoccupied with what lies before us tends to forget 
what lies behind; or rather (since ‘‘Christ is the same 
yesterday, to-day and for ever,’’ and “‘is with us till the end 
of the world’’) to forget what is already given to us by God 
as something already accomplished, definite and inde- 
feasible. She is afraid that the anxiety to hear and obey the 
voice of God in 1937 may lead the movement to forget the 
promises and the creative words which were and are the 
foundation of the Church, and that her living continuity with 
Christ guarantees her against the possibility of her destruc- 
tion and against the need for her to be metamorphosized into 
anything other than herself. Such, we believe, is the 
decisive reason for an attitude which it would be quite wrong 
to regard as one of contemptuous aloofness or of imperial- 


istic and pretentious pride and ambition. 
M.-J. Concar, O.P. 
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GROUPS 


RECENT years have seen the birth and astonishing growth 
of a movement whose title, marking the place of its first 
organization, is the somewhat valuable one of the ‘‘Oxford 
Groups.’’ Although the movement has almost ceased to be 
a factor in undergraduate life, the name remains: an annual 
meeting at Oxford—a distinction enjoyed by many other 
bodies—fosters the connection. 

Catholics are not likely to be encouraged to take part in 
a religious movement outside the visible Church, ‘‘undeno- 
minational,’’ and exhibiting many of the features of 
revivalism; that much may be said at the start. Often in 
the past treated by Catholics as a joke, the Groups at least 
merit attention ; moreover, at certain points, they touch upon 
Catholic life. Part of their main programme of ‘‘winning the 
world for Christ’’ is, avowedly, the ‘‘awakening of the 
historic churches,’’ with consequent overtures to Catholics: 
individuals, perhaps unwittingly, have found their way into 
its ranks. All the more reason then for Catholics to 
examine the nature of the movement, and form an estimate 
of its true worth: further, we ought all, priests and laity 
alike, to be on the look-out for any lesson that may prove of 
value when translated into Catholic Action. 

The movement owes its birth and continued inspiration to 
an American Lutheran pastor, Frank Buchman.’ Born at 
Pennsburg in 1878, he worked for some five years as a 
minister in Philadelphia. Following a disagreement with 
some colleagues, he left the United States in 1908, and came 
to England. While attending a sermon at the Keswick Con- 
vention he underwent an experience which changed the 
course of his whole life; a vision of Christ upon the Cross, he 
states, brought to him a realization of the infiniteabyss which 
separated him from the Crucified. Deeply moved, he found 





1 An accurate account of the movement, all the more interesting as 
coming from a Continental standpoint, by G. Lestang and E. Dupraz, 
appeared in La Vie Spirituelle, Nov. 1936. 
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that he had gained fresh interior strength; his will was no 
longer divided; it seemed that the love of God in Christ had 
bridged the gulf that lay between them. This was something 
to be acted upon at once; he would set about repairing the 
past: he accordingly wrote to his former colleagues, 
announcing his conversion, accused himself of his own 
faults, and asked their forgiveness. The peace of soul that 
he experienced must at all costs be shared with others; if the 
same experience could be induced in others, the same re- 
markable change of heart would result. The life of the 
movement seeks to reproduce in others this triple aspect of 
the founder’s experience, conversion, reparation, witness. 

On his return to America, Frank Buchman became a 
university secretary of the Y.M.C.A., where he gathered 
together his first disciples. A man of undoubted zeal and 
energy, with a genius for contact with individuals, he deter- 
mined on a world-wide campaign, and set off on extensive 
missionary travels in the East. The first ‘‘house party’’ was 
held at Kuling in 1918, at the house of a converted Chinese 
official. He returned to England, where he established him- 
self at Cambridge in 1921, and made some fervent disciples 
who accompanied him in the course of the summer to 
Oxford. Here the movement became organized, attracted 
some attention by its numerous, and sometimes influential 
conversions, and received its new name; until then it had 
been known as ‘‘Groups of First Century Christian 
Fellowship.’’ There followed more missionary activity; the 
United States in 1922; India and Australia the following 
year; Holland in 1927; South Africa 1928. In 1930 
Scotland was visited; in 1932, Switzerland, followed by 
France and Canada; during the last three years the 
Scandinavian countries have been evangelized in turn. 
Large meetings have been held at Geneva during sessions of 
the League, and at the British Industries Fair at 
Birmingham. 

At first more or less confined to town or university sur- 
roundings, the groups felt the need of furthering their 
activities in country and industrial districts, and of working 
side by side with Anglican and Nonconformist clergy in their 
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parishes. In 1933 such work was carried out in the dioceses 
of Gloucester and Worcester, and in October of that year in 
London and the suburbs. It is noteworthy that the London 
campaign was inaugurated by a solemn function at St. 
Paul’s, attended by the Bishop of London and other digni- 
taries of the Established Church. 

The Anglican Episcopate is divided as to the attitude to 
be adopted towards the groups; from the Bishop of London, 
a warm supporter, who attends their meetings, to the Bishop 
of Durham, who does not disguise his hostility. The greater 
number of the Bishops, while acknowledging the good spirit 
that animates the groups, criticizes them on certain defici- 
ences of principle or danger of method. This year’s meeting 
at Oxford has been attended by one of the Colonial Bishops. 
The groups throw themselves open to all, and are anxious 
to avoid identification with any one religious body, or the 
circumscribed position of a sect. It remains to be seen 
whether they are able to avoid this. 

In its essence the Group Movement is a moral programme; 
its sphere lies in the practical order. It would have its 
members consecrate their lives to deeds that bear the stamp 
of holiness, rather than reflect upon the great mysteries of 
the Christian Faith; still less would it exact any close con- 
formity in matters of belief. Here we may see something of 
the reason for the hold it has over so many, hitherto un- 
touched by any form of religion. True, there is a certain 
minimum of belief, presupposed rather than stressed, 
and quite loosely held, acceptable to all who would call them- 
selves Christians: the existence of a personal God, revealed 
in Jesus Christ; one who is all powerful and merciful, who 
seeks the salvation of sinful man, and who leads him and 
inspires him by the action of the Holy Spirit towards a 
holiness which he would be incapable of reaching by his 
own efforts; hence the universal fellowship in Christ; a 
certain dim seeking after the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. But the whole stress is on a simple plan of life, 
the perfection required by the Gospel teaching. The only 
condition for reaching this is a complete abandonment to the 
Divine Will: the only obstacle, sin: the only guide the Holy 
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Spirit. Hence the frequent talk of ‘‘surrender’’—to the 
Divine Will; of ‘‘sharing,’’ or treating of one’s state of soul 
with others; of ‘‘guidance,’’ the inspirations from above that 
direct the least detail of one’s daily life. To crystallize the 
rule of conduct, four practical points are put forward, the 
“criterions of Jesus Christ’: 

1. Absolute honesty and sincerity towards God, ourselves 

and others. 

2. Absolute purity in thought and deed. 

3. Absolute disinterestedness in all circumstances. 

4. Wholehearted love. 

This programme cannot be said to be lacking in gener- 
osity, and whatever failures there may be in method, or in 
the conduct of individuals, it is not the fault of these 
principles. 

What has to be examined is the possibility of a moral 
programme that is so unanchored to any dogmatic teaching 
of the Christian Faith. Before we can live the supernatural 
life, we have first of all to be in the supernatural life; as soon 
as we are old enough, we need to know the supernatural end 
of our existence. If we pay no attention to revealed 
mysteries such as the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Redemption, the Holy Eucharist, the other Sacraments, the 
future life, our outlook will inevitably tend to become purely 
natural. Keep the Divinity of Christ in the background, 
and He becomes merely the eminent moral teacher, not a 
Person, legitimately adored. This is just the gap you would 
expect to find in the Group movement, with its neglect of 
the notion of worship, of the honour due to God alone. 
Sacred science is one, like the God from whom it is derived; 
it is both speculative and practical—indeed eminently 
practical—just as God both contemplates Himself and the 
things he has made; but its first concern should be with 
divine things rather than with human actions: moral doc- 
trine alone is but a superficial thing; it needs foundation. 
It has ever been the work of sects to narrow the Christian 
field. 

A great deal is made to depend on the setting of the 
meetings: one is tempted to say that the groups are fortun- 
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ate in being able to create an atmosphere where the seem- 
ingly irreligious will come to listen, and discuss their 
difficulties quite freely; but the comparative failure suffered 
by the groups in their efforts to evangelize the poorer work- 
ing classes, suggests that the ‘‘Drawing Room,’’ or 
“‘Common Room’’ atmosphere is a kind of religious anaes- 
thetic, not taken by all. 

Perhaps the greatest criticism has been levelled at the 
“‘sharing’’ and ‘‘guidance’’ of the groups. The ‘‘sharing”’ 
is of two kinds: ‘‘deep sharing,’’ a form of intimate mutual 
confidence practised apart from the meetings: ‘‘sharing,”’ 
or public confession and witness at the meetings themselves. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the dangers of this system; 
its aspect of ‘‘moral nudism’’ was strongly criticized quite 
recently by a well-known Shakespearean actress. As to the 
liberation, the peace and joy experienced by the soul after 
such manifestations, it is possible to see in this a purely 
natural, psychological release, following upon long-standing 
repressions. There may, too, be the element of moral sup- 
port in finding that some other person, outwardly such a 
pleasing member of society, has been guilty of the same 
failings: added to this it may provide many, for the first 
time of their lives, with an intimate friendship. All this may 
be a process quite devoid of Grace. 

It has so often been the hall-mark of a sect to isolate and 
over-emphasize a truth. The instinct and movement of the 
Holy Ghost, together with the Gifts, those permanent dis- 
positions which make us readily responsive to His 
inspirations, are cardinal points of Catholic ascetical and 
mystical teaching; but the somewhat mechanical notion, 
prevalent in the groups, goes far beyond this. The ‘‘Quiet 
Time’’ in the morning is excellent; it finds place in the 
legislation of every religious Order, though it is not used 
in quite the same way as the following: 

“T had started the habit of trying to find out God’s plan by 
spending time with this purpose every morning before break- 
fast. That morning I had woken early, and asked for direction 
as to what plans I should make for the Easter holidays. Almost 


at once a thought came into my mind and I wrote it down. 
‘Take a party of schoolmasters to Canada.’ ’’2 
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Not unnaturally, it has long been a question in the groups 
as to how this guidance is to be checked; a question that in 
the last resort, in important matters, is referred to the 
central group and its leader. In this we may see a hier- 
archic tendency. 

Among the possible lessons for Catholic Activity, we may 
single out first and foremost, the importance of giving people 
something to do. Catholics should here be at an advantage, 
for they are at one in their beliefs about Him who ‘‘began 
to do and to teach’’; their moral programme already has 
sure foundation. Then, too, there is the importance of giving 
a man something to do in his own particular ‘‘milieu,’’ 
whether it be university or workshop; wherever, in fact, he 
already has his friends. Coupled with this is the necessity 
of giving up something; the doing without in order that we 
may do. Perhaps the first thing of which we have to be 
despoiled is human respect: the Oxford Groups provide us 
with examples—almost of heroism, in this matter. 

Again, if a movement is to take deep root, it must have its 
national adaptations; in substance the same, it should differ 
in the manner of its presentation. The success of the Oxford 
Groups might have been even more striking if their manifes- 
tations had been less American, more suited to the English 
character. As instances of promising forms of Catholic 
activity, where this adaptation to national conditions will 
have to be borne in mind, there is the Jocist movement, or 
Young Christian Workers, with its continental origin and 
its hopeful beginnings in this country; and another, more 
recent movement, among student and professional classes, 
English in origin, which is still feeling its way. 

There is evidence that the Oxford Groups are changing 
their tactics; less use of the ‘‘house party’’; more concen- 
tration on the training of leaders. It may well be that the 
time for a Catholic counterpart of the ‘‘house party’’ system 
is over, and that it is rather by the training and formation 
of ‘‘cells’’ that we shall achieve an effective technique of 
Christian revolution. 

PETER WHITESTONE, O.P. 





2 Three lives—and now, by Stephen Foot, p. 288. 
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LITURGICAL EDUCATION 


“‘THE way to liturgical life does not go through mere teach- 
ing but before all it goes through doing.’’! These words 
of Doctor Guardini go straight to the heart of the difficulty of 
liturgical revival. The numerous liturgical societies and 
periodicals of to-day are so varied in their matter and their 
treatment of it, that one is sometimes at a loss to discover in 
them any common purpose. They all profess to have at 
heart the cultivation of a conscious liturgical life in the 
Catholic community; but the various aspects and studies of 
liturgy in which they indulge cannot all claim to have an 
equally important share in promoting this end. And indeed 
it is difficult to see where many of them have led or are going 
to lead at all. Their journals appear and theirsummer schools 
are held with unflinching regularity, yet one fails to discern 
any results beyond a keener appreciation of the beauty of 
Plainchant or Gothic vestments. This is very good in its 
way, but it is not all; and we are so often given the impres- 
sion that it is all. Liturgy is more than this: it is a life, and 
therefore not something merely to be learnt; above all it is 
something that must be done—lived; and living is not 
brought about just by introducing Plainchant or studying 
the history or art of the liturgy ; these material adjuncts are 
all necessary in their own place as long as they do not 
degenerate into dilettante aestheticism or moribund 
archeology—but before all else it must be realized that 
liturgical life is essentially based on theological principles. 
If then this life is to be lived, the people must be instructed 
in these principles. In the words of a writer in Orate 
Fratres: ‘‘The first requisite for the liturgical outlook is one 
of spirit. Liturgy is a piety, a piety that rests on certain 
metaphysical principles . . . The restoration of the liturgy 
to its rightful place in the esteem of Catholics can and will 
only be achieved in measure as the first principles of 





1 Romano Guardini, Sacred Signs, p. xiii. 
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theology are again made the matter of religious instruction.’”? 

Such instruction must begin with an explanation of the 
real meaning of liturgy itself. Though this ought to be most 
obvious it is very sadly neglected; and it is because of this 
neglect that liturgical schools so easily become centres of 
devitalized aestheticism and archaelogy. Liturgical action 
is not first and foremost an exercise of the artistic faculty, 
nor is it a revival of ancient formulae of prayer: these are 
only very secondary elements—the clothing of the liturgy. 
In the first place liturgy means nothing more than a public 
act—Aerov épyoy. In any society there must be a number 
of such acts which can be described as public, social or 
common indiscriminately. The distinguishing feature of 
them is that they are of the society as such, that is to say, 
though they must of necessity be performed by individual 
persons, they are performed by these persons acting pre- 
cisely in their capacity as members of the society and not as 
self-subsistent individuals. Since the most social of social 
actions must be performed through one or more individual 
members of the social body, it follows that in the individual 
public and private acts can be discerned—in one case the 
individual acting in his capacity as member of the society, 
a channel through which the social organization expresses 
itself, and which acts only with the power of the common 
body—in the other acting precisely as individual with his 
own personal power. 

Likewise in the Church, as in any other society, such an 
order exists; and it is in acts specifically public that the 
liturgy consists. The merit of such acts lies in the fact that 
they are of the whole social entity—the society, which in this 
case is Christ Himself—the Mystical Christ. 

By Baptism men become part and parcel of Christ’s 
humanity which was used as the instrument of our redemp- 
tion; and because of this incorporation they acquire the 
power to perform liturgical acts, for, once incorporated in 
Christ, they begin to live with the life with which Christ 
lives and with which the Church lives, and this life it is which 





2 Rev. F.C. Falque. The Liturgical Spirit in Reform, in Orate Fratres, 
March 21, 1937. 
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motivates all liturgical activity. Hence a baptized person 
has a divine power—virtus—communicated to him 
whereby he becomes capable of liturgical activity. When 
he actually performs these acts he does so precisely as a 
member of the society. Therefore the acts are not acts of the 
member except instrumentally, but radically they are of the 
whole body, and thus they are informed by a divine life and 
grace. So the member, for the time being, loses his person- 
ality and lives and acts in the Person of Christ: he becomes 
in very truth an ‘‘Alter Christus’’ since he really lives and 
acts by the same divine life by which Christ lives and acts. 
This of course, does not imply any diminution of his natural 
powers, but rather a perfection of them by an accidental 
supernatural change. When St. Paul expressed this truth in 
these words: ‘‘Now no longer I live, but Christ liveth in 
me,’’ this was no mere metaphor but a bare statement of the 
truth. 

The merit of liturgical action will spring from man’s reali- 
sation of this rather than from his appreciation of the beauty 
of the Chant or the significance of the various sacred vest- 
ments. And it is just here that the importance of under- 
standing is so easily abused. It is certainly most important 
that a man should know what he is doing when he takes part 
in the liturgy; but he does this first and foremost by appre- 
ciating what it means to be a member of Christ, to live and 
act by Christ’s divine life, and it is by no means equally 
important that he should appreciate the material beauty 
of the externals of the liturgy. His first duty is to ‘‘cast off 
the old man’’ of self by conformity to liturgical laws. Here 
lies the secret of true liturgical action—that by a thorough 
obedience the member conforms perfectly to the head thus 
participating in the most perfect way possible in the super- 
natural actions of the Mystical Christ. 

This then is the first thing which the laity must be taught 
about the liturgy, namely the meaning of it and their part in 
it as members of Christ. This incorporation in Christ is a 
very real thing and not something ‘‘mystical’’ in the false 
sense of that word: not something merely mysterious, but 
the expression of some hidden spiritual truth in external 
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forms, that is, something sacramental. They must be 
brought to realize the truth and the implications of all this— 
that it means the ‘‘supernaturalization’’ of themselves in the 
Mystical Christ, the shedding of their personality and con- 
formity to the Person of the Son of God. This hidden 
spiritual truth is the only justification for all the externals of 
the liturgy, and if these externals are attended to without due 
consideration of the underlying doctrine they become a mere 
fetish. 

Therefore it is with instruction in this theology that litur- 
gical revival must start. But this instruction must be given, 
not, as so often is the case, as something for the élite, a 
super-rarefied doctrine only fit to be represented to and 
understood by the initiated; it must be shown to be a vital 
factor of Catholic life in which all who are ‘‘born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost’’’ have a right to participate. In 
a word, the theology of the liturgy must be made a matter of 
instruction for all—not reserved for the Sunday afternoon 
Plainsong class. Moreover it must come first. It must be 
given its due place before all those secondary elements such 
as the art and music of the liturgy about which we hear so 
much. It must be appreciated for what it is—the soul of the 
liturgy as distinct from its material expression. 

Yet even this is not all; for the practice of these principles 
will not ipso facto follow on the knowledge. The doctrine 
must be presented in a live practical manner as something to 
be done as well as learnt. The liturgical apostolate is not 
concerned with giving knowledge and leaving it at that, but 
with giving knowledge which is going to bear fruit 
in action. Therefore the manner of imparting such know- 
ledge will be modified by this fact, and the teacher must 
endeavour to provide for and suggest to his hearer ways and 
means of practising the principles taught. 

The first step is to insist on the practical import of all 
knowledge. And this is where so much liturgical activity 
fails. Far too often instruction is given as if it were a new 
discovery or speculation, rather high-flown and above the 
ordinary run of life. This is deadly. To start with, it ex- 





3 John. III. 5. 
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cludes all those who have the honesty to admit that such talk 
is above them; and, secondly, it is highly doubtful if it 
means any more than intellectual acrobatics to those who 
can understand it. To present instruction in such a manner 
is nothing more than an outright denial of the real value of 
any theology whatosever. 

If, however, the teaching is imparted in the right manner, 
the doing will follow from it. When it does come 
si . it must be a doing—and a true doing, not mere 
practising that it may be well known.’”4 That is, it must be 
an intelligent and deliberate action, the doer knowing what 
he is doing—what inner spirit he is expressing in outward 
terms—and willing so to express it. Madame Montessori, 
the well-known Catholic pedagogist, tells how, in one of her 
schools, the children are taught how to express in their 
bodily actions the ideas and wishes of the soul; there is a 
vineyard and a wheatfield where they grow and make their 
own bread and wine according to the prescriptions of the 
Church, and then bring this to the altar of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. This is indeed a real doing—but only in so far as 
the children know and will what they are doing; in so far, 
namely, as they realize that in those material activities of 
cultivating vines and baking bread they are truly partici- 
pating in the Mass, the most prefect liturgical act. Their 
participation may be somewhat remote, but it is none the 
less real. 

It is only by the means of such practices that a true 
liturgical sense can be developed. As long as the people 
are only taught to understand liturgical symbolism they are 
making no progress in the cultivation of its spirit. It is only 
when they are taught to practise what this symbolism con- 
veys that they begin to develop the real attitude. For it is 
not a thing purely in the mind, as a speculative truth, it is a 
quality or rather an attitude in the whole man, permeating 
all the faculties of soul and body and giving the whole man 
a definite orientation. A habit, if you will, yet more than a 
habit. 





4 Guardini, Ibid. pp. xiii-xiv. 
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LITURGICAL EDUCATION 


One of the most elementary things to be grasped is the 
nature of symbolism. The liturgy is of its very nature 
symbolic: an act of the virtue of religion manifested in 
material terms. Therefore symbolism must first of all be 
explained. But the teaching must not stop there, at the 
explanation of the meaning; the child must be taught to use 
the symbols. He must be taught not only to understand the 
Sign of the Cross, but to make the Sign of the Cross with 
understanding. 

In this respect the mother has a unique power for good 
over the child. She instructs her child through a power more 
intimate than that of speech. She is his first stepping stone 
to all experience, and her word and example have an in- 
delible effect not only on his mind, but upon his whole being 
in a very deep, and almost unfathomable manner. Thus 
when she teaches him to make the Sign of the Cross, use 
holy water and all such actions which are the very rudiments 
of liturgy, knowing what he is doing, she is forming in him 
an attitude which takes root in the very depths of his being. 
From these small and elementary practices of symbolic 
activity—which is perfect human activity—he will develop 
a habit of seeing and willing the inner spiritual meaning of 
all his actions: and this attitude will stand him in good 
stead when he comes to appreciate more specifically litur- 
gical activities. He will by nature, as it were, attend Mass 
intelligently, for his first instinct will be to seek out the inner 
meaning of those externals in which he participates at the 
Holy Sacrifice. When he is presented with the theological 
principles which are the source of the liturgy he will be pre- 
pared to accept them as things to be carried out. They will 
appear not just as interesting speculations, but as principles 
whose very nature it is, when understood, to be put into 
practice: truths to be grasped not for their own sake but for 
the sake of the life they stimulate. His first concern will 
be to grasp this essential character of the liturgy as it is 
rooted in its theological principles, and other secondary 
elements will enter into it only in so far as they serve any 
useful purpose in the development of that character. 

And this is the precise function of such elements in litur- 
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gical study. The science of the language, music, art or 
history of the liturgy is only doing its duty when it is minis- 
tering to the needs of that inner spirit which is the life-force 
of the liturgy. Such things cannot of themselves produce a 
liturgical spirit—rather vice versa: given the knowledge and 
practice of liturgical elements such as the Sign of the Cross; 
then the development and application of this in the light of 
the theological principles underlying all liturgical action; 
then, and only then, the student may find a knowledge of 
the art or the music of the liturgy helpful in understanding 
the meaning of the externals: all of which only have 
significance from the spirit vivifying them. 

One thing is quite clear: such knowledge cannot help in 
the development of a liturgical spirit unless that spirit is 
already there, and to set about cultivating it by the study of 
Latin or Plainsong is putting the cart before the horse. The 
only way to start is with the very rudiments of liturgy. 
Learn to make the Sign of the Cross with full understanding 
and deliberation: to use holy water, to kneel down, to join 
the hands, all in this way: from these elementary habits to 
come to the more perfect spirit by a knowledge and use of 
the theological principles guiding liturgical worship. 

But what of the man who does not start by learning to 
make the Sign of the Cross at his mother’s knee? Has he no 
other way? Indeed he has. Yet whether he starts this way, 
or in later life makes an effort to school himself in the litur- 
gical attitude, he must still start with the most elementary 
things, and put them into practice. He must begin and 
progress in exactly the same way—always learning with a 
view to putting into effect: continually performing these 
actions intelligently and deliberately, and by this continuous 
doing creating in himself an attitude which while it is 
most perfectly fulfilled in the Mass and liturgy, has a pro- 
found effect on his whole life. 

The liturgical apostolate too will only achieve its purpose 
when its teaching has doing as its object. No amount of 
liturgical texts and historical research will of themselves 
create a liturgical spirit. This can come only by practice, 
and it will be the function of the liturgical apostolate first 
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LITURGICAL EDUCATION 


and foremost to devise ways and means of putting into 
practice the theology it teaches. We have seen one example 
suggested by Madame Montessori, but there are many others 
such as the dialogue Mass, congregational singing of the 
Mass, and the rest. These will be of value only when the 
faithful know what they are doing when they take part in 
them. And they do not learn what they are doing merely 
by learning to sing accurately. The success of a sung Mass 
does not depend first and foremost on the quality of voice 
and musical technique—that has its place—but upon the 
realization by the singers of their veal participation in the 
Holy Sacrifice, which is expressed by their joining in the 
words. 

So long as liturgical movements are only concerned with 
perfecting the art forms of their singing or their Latin they 
are a blank failure. Such forms are but the expression of 
the inner spirit, and it is meaningless to impose them without 
first attending to the spirit which should give them life. The 
liturgical advocate must be concerned first of all to teach 
his followers to act intelligently as opposed to dumb show: 
he must begin with the Sign of the Cross and teach them to 
make it well because it expresses a profound spiritual truth. 
While he gives due consideration to the perfection of their 
medium of expression, be it Plainchant or Latin, he is to 
insist that it only has any value in so far as it truly expresses 
the inner spirit. There must certainly be an effort to sing 
Plainchant well, not for its own sake, but because it ex- 
presses in material terms a spiritual action, an act in the 
virtue of religion. 

Until some such perspective is realized in liturgical 
matters all efforts at restoration will be in vain. All attempts 
to restore the Chant, to return to liturgical forms of devotion, 
will be without foundation unless they are recognized as 
springing from the inner spirit. If they are merely imposed 
on the laity without making clear their raison d’étre, and so 
forming the spirit which gives them life, they can have no 
roots and will wither and die. Plainchant or rubrics done 
precisely for their own sake can never become part of the 
Christian life. GERARD MEaTH, O.P. 
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MOTHER MARGARET HALLAHAN AND 
THE CLERGY 


A VERY pronounced factor in the success of Mother 
Margaret’s work was the high repute and admiration in 
which she was held by all ranks of the clergy. She came 
into contact with all the eminent churchmen of her day in 
England, and though her work was practically confined to 
the dioceses of Birmingham and Clifton—only in the last six 
years of her life did she extend her foundations to other 
dioceses—no fewer than ten of the thirteen diocesan bishops 
held themselves honoured to be her friends. The other 
ranks of the clergy showed her equal respect and affection, 
and many of them were accustomed to call her their 
‘“Mother,’’ as was done by the priest-disciples of Saint 
Catherine of Siena. Mother Margaret on her side accepted 
the relationship even to the extent of chiding them when 
she felt it would do them good. To one she wrote: ‘‘Let 
me tell you, my dear Reverend Father, that patience is the 
great thing you want. You know my real affection for you, 
and as you call me Mother, sometimes mothers may take 
liberties with great doctors, if they are their sons.’’ 

It seems probable from the words ‘‘great doctor’ that the 
priest addressed was the well-known Dr. Northcote, after- 
wards Provost of Birmingham. He certainly regarded her 
as his spiritual mother and took a son’s pride in serving her. 
When in 1858 she had to visit Rome on the question of the 
Constitution of the Congregation he attended her and her 
companion, Mother Imelda Poole, on their journey, 
arranged everything for their comfort, and on their return, 
knowing Mother Margaret’s dread of travel and fear of the 
sea, most devotedly accompanied them back to the very 
doors of Stone convent. He then straightway returned to 
Rome to complete the transactions as her attorney. ‘“‘A 
truly heroic act, and then to have again to cross that dreadful 
sea,’’ was Mother Margaret’s comment, and she promised 
the Holy Souls a thousand De Profundis for his safety. 
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MOTHER MARGARET HALLAHAN AND THE CLERGY 


When in 1869 he read her biography Dr. Northcote regret- 
ted it did not contain more of her homely and direct sayings, 
such as ‘‘God bless you and make you a saint, a big saint, 
and uncommonly hard work He will have of it.’’ It seems 
evident that these words had been said to him. On another 
occasion she wrote to him, ‘‘I wish you would put into prac- 
tice the strong inspirations of the Holy Ghost. You have 
enough in you to re-animate the faith of thousands. Much of 
your languor and weakness would disappear did you give out 
what is within you.’’ And she told him he should do more 
for people than he did in view of his great reading. On his 
side he could never do enough for her, and in 1866 gave her 
no less a sum than £5,200 to buy the site of the present 
Hospital for Incurables in Greenbank, now Margaret Street, 
Stone. His final benefaction to her on earth was to say Mass 
for her almost continually during the six months she lay in 
agony on her bed of death. 

When Mother Margaret was assured she was in the right 
and judged it useful to blame or rebuke she never failed to 
do so. To a young Dominican priest she said: ‘‘You may 
know your theology, but you do not know the A B C of 
the spiritual life—no, not even A.’’ She said she thought he 
would never forgive her, but his truly wonderful life as a 
devoted foreign missionary proves he did, for shortly after- 
wards he volunteered for the distant missions in the West 
Indies. 

Margaret used to say that if she saw the Pope do wrong 
she would tell him so. Once when her Sisters were reading 
the life of St. Francis of Sales they came to the letter in 
which he yielded to the Archbishop of Lyons in all his views 
with respect to the Visitation Order. She interrupted, 
saying: ‘‘That seems to me a weakness in him, a want of 
fidelity to the light of God. God does not put the same lights 
about an Order into the minds of everyone that He does in 
the minds of the Founder.’’ One of the community suggested 
that had St. Jane Frances de Chantal been in the saintly 
bishop’s place she would not have given way. ‘‘No, nor 
would I either,’’ said Mother Margaret. ‘‘I would have seen 
the Archbishop in Jericho first.’ That this was no verbal 
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exaggeration is proved by her well-known interview with the 
formidable Archbishop Errington, coadjutor of Cardinal 
Wiseman, and for a time Administrator of the diocese of 
Clifton. We must give it in her own words. ‘‘He said, ‘I 
suppose you consider decorating your churches as preaching 
to the million,’ and I answered, ‘Yes, that is just what I do 
it for.’ I am sure God helped me that day. I was so 
frightened beforehand lest I should not be able to speak, or 
should say too much. I am sure I prayed an hour and a half 
before the Most Holy Sacrament for light and courage, and 
when it came to the point, I didn’t mind him a bit. I never 
thought whether he was an archbishop or a cabbage. I was 
speaking for God, and I was as quiet as I am now. One 
thing I said made him very angry. I said, ‘the Blessed 
Virgin will pay you off for all those Hail Marys you have 
taken from her.’ ’’ (It seems the Archbishop had forbidden 
or curtailed certain devotions, including the recitation of the 
Rosary, then not a widespread devotion in England, but 
much advocated by Mother Margaret.) ‘‘And he answered, 
‘That’s not the way to speak to me. Do you mean to say 
that I did wrong?’ ‘Yes, your Grace, you certainly did 
wrong, and very wrong.’ What could I say else? It was 
very wrong, and he would suffer for it. Only I’m sorry he 
has suffered so much.’’ In private life Archbishop Erring- 
ton was gentle and affectionate, but in his official relations, 
stern and inflexible. This was the description of him by the 
Cardinal’s secretary, Canon Morris, a great admirer of 
Mother Margaret, whom he quotes for the words: ‘‘You 
were hewn out of a rock, Dr. Errington, and I am sure you 
never had a mother.’’ In 1860 the Pope, after himself per- 
sonally asking Errington to resign the coadjutorship, but in 
vain, finally felt obliged to deprive him of his office. This of 
course is the meaning of Mother Margaret’s reference to his 
punishment. 

Her occasional use of the humorous phrase, ‘‘lords of 
creation’’ in reference to some priests, ‘‘sometimes suggested 
the notion,’’ writes Mother Drane, ‘‘that Mother Margaret 
depreciated the priestly office, but such an impression could 
only have been received by those who did not know her. It 
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MOTHER MARGARET HALLAHAN AND THE CLERGY 


was her reverence for the priest of God which led her to 
desire that his proper influence should never be lessened 
by anything which tends to make the priest forgotten in the 
man.’’ One of the saintliest members of the English hier- 
archy, Bishop Grant of Southwark, a friend of many years’ 
standing, commenting on her love of the Blessed Sacrament, 
said: ‘‘One distinguishing feature of Mother Margaret’s 
homage = to the Blessed Sacrament was her respect towards 
priests.’’ 

She herself expresses this reverence in the following 
beautiful words addressed to the Community of St. Mary 
Church in 1867, on the death of their devoted chaplain, 
the saintly Dominican, Father Augustine Procter: ‘‘Pray 
all day as you go about your work that He may send more 
of those virgin souls, who present God to the people and keep 
themselves out of sight. Pray then for holy priests, men of 
prayer, men who may raise up and convert this dull, hard 
nation.’’ On countless occasions she expressed herself in 
loving admiration of the works of devoted priests. Of the 
great missioner, Dr. Gentili, she constantly spoke as one of 
the chief instruments raised up by God for the revival of 
religion in England. Many times she referred to Fr. Ambrose 
Woods, Fr. Caestryck, and Fr. Whiteside, her early 
Dominican friends, as ‘‘fine men,’’ ‘‘saints.’’ There is little 
need to speak of the great Bishop Ullathorne, her friend, 
spiritual director, and superior from the time of her return to 
England in 1842 till her death in 1868. She never wearied 
of setting him up as an example of every religious virtue 
to her spiritual daughters, and time and again expressed her 
indebtedness to him for his influence on her spiritual life. 
One quotation we can give as it is so characteristic of her 
way of expressing herself. ‘‘I never in all my life saw so 
mortified a man as the Bishop. I never once saw him take 
anything to gratify nature. When we first began (referring 
to the early days of the first foundation in 1845) we often 
for days together had nothing but potatoes draped with 
a few onions for dinner. The Bishop lived as we did, and 
never had a thing different. His example taught me to 
mortify myself in many things that I had not thought of 
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before, for what you see you readily follow.’’ He, on his 
side, always showed her a respect and consideration which 
amounted to deep reverence. Speaking of his first meeting 
with her at Coventry in 1842, he said to her spiritual 
daughters: ‘‘There gradually sprung up between us that 
spirit of intimate friendship which for six and twenty years 
has been the privilege and consolation of my life. The 
reverence which her pure and noble character inspired in me 
from the first, and the childlike confidence which she soon 
gave me, went on increasing until she passed from this 
world to God.’’ 

The trust she gave to the Bishop and her two confessors, 
Fathers Versavel and Maltus, was shared by none other; but 
of all other ecclesiastics she was most attached to Cardinal 
Newman. She herself was too humble to imagine that so 
learned a man as he could hold her in special regard, whilst 
he, on reading in her biography of “‘her singular tenderness 
towards him’’ wrote, with equal humility, that this was 
‘‘most new to me yet ought not to be new to me. But how 
could I fancy that she would care about me more than she 
cared for a hundred persons like me to whom her Christian 
charity would impel her to be kind.’’ After her death the 
Sisters found in her little leathern purse which contained 
“ther treasures’’ a newspaper cutting of a letter written long 
years before by Newman, containing ‘‘a noble profession of 
his unalterable attachment to the Catholic Church.’’ Almost 
twenty years after her death, when the great Cardinal was 
writing to Provost Northcote in connection with the fortieth 
anniversary of Bishop Ullathorne’s episcopal consecration, 
he said he well remembered that occasion, in 1846, ‘‘for it 
was the day he, Bishop Ullathorne, introduced me to that 
holy woman, Mother Margaret Hallahan.”’ 

Moreover it was to Newman that Bishop Ullathorne, on 
the occasion of her death, described Mother Margaret as ‘‘the 
greatest woman and religious of this age.’’ 

With the two Cardinals of Westminster, Wiseman and 
Manning, she did not come into such close contact, but she 
met Cardinal Wiseman several times and he more than 
once came unheralded to visit her. He was particularly 
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MOTHER MARGARET HALLAHAN AND THE CLERGY 


struck with admiration at her offer and keen desire to pro- 
vide a home and every comfort free of all cost for the retired 
Bishop Hendren of Nottingham. Her relations with 
Cardinal Manning were chiefly concerned with the attempted 
foundation of a convent at Walthamstow in order to look 
after an orphanage he had established there. Mother Mar- 
garet, however, could not rest content in the fine house he 
had purchased for this foundation, and broke out with the 
words ‘‘Oh! your Grace, can’t you send us to some dirty 
place.’’ He laughed and told her of the needs of Father 
M’Quoin in the slums of Bow, to whom she hurried, armed 
with the archiepiscopal letter. When, shortly after her 
death, Cardinal Manning laid the foundation stone of the 
new convent there, he compared her to the Curé d’Ars, and 
said she had done the greatest work in England for the 
Church and religion of anyone he had ever known. 

Her kind offer to Bishop Hendren was only one of many 
she paid to that kindly Franciscan prelate who in 1848 
succeeded Bishop Ullathorne in the Western District where 
Margaret and her community were then lodged. The loss of 
Bishop Ullathorne’s guidance was indeed a severe blow, but 
she would not let his succesor receive any hint of her sadness 
and always treated him with the affection of a daughter. 
Once when he felt too ill with gout to come to some special 
procession of Our Blessed Lady as he had promised to do 
she told him if he would come he would be free from his 
complaint for a year. And he used to relate that for the 
whole twelve months he was untroubled by his old enemy. 
On the news of his appointment she sent him a little offer- 
ing out of the slender store of the Community, to which he 
touchingly replied: ‘‘It is I, rather, who should make the 
offering to you; for the evening services at your chapel are 
sanctifying my people.’’ After a short stay of three years 
in the West he became, in 1851, the first Bishop of Notting- 
ham, but his health broke down finally in the following year, 
and he was forced to resign his charge. It was then that 
Margaret, hearing he was in difficulties as to a residence, 
made him her generous offer, but it appears her friend, Dr. 
Newman, had forestalled her in a similar offer. ‘‘A prince 
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of the Church,’’ she had exclaimed, ‘‘in difficulties about a 
home! He must come to us.’’ Not very long afterwards 
she made a similar generous request to Archbishop Nichol- 
son of Corfu before she knew that hospitality had already 
been offered him by Mr. Leigh of Woodchester Park. 

Another great bishop-friend was Dr. Amherst of North- 
ampton, a Dominican Tertiary. He frequently met her 
when he was a young boy at his mother’s house in London 
where the Thompson’s, whose maid she then was, were 
frequent visitors. He himself relates the wonderful respect 
and even awe which she inspired in him from the very first. 
It was his mother, the charitable Mrs. Amherst of Kenil- 
worth, who had the privilege of bringing back Margaret 
from Belgium to achieve her great work in this country. It 
is more than likely that Mother Margaret’s example drew 
him to join the Third Order. 

Archbishop Gonin, O.P., of Trinidad, who as Prior of 
Woodchester knew her well, Bishop Vaughan of Plymouth, 
Bishops Burgess and Clifford of Clifton, Bishop Grant of 
Southwark, and Bishop Brown of Shrewsbury, were all her 
friends and admirers of her great work. It was the same in 
Rome during her visit. Archbishop Talbot could not do 
enough for her, Archbishop Sallua, O.P., acted as her 
cicerone and wanted her to found convents in Italy, and 
when she was ill she was to her great astonishment visited 
by no less a prelate than the Grand Inquisitor, who showed 
her very great kindness. Sometimes after this visit, Bishop 
Ullathorne came to Rome on business, and in an interview 
with Cardinal Barnabo began to tell him of Mother Mar- 
garet and her admirable qualities. ‘‘I know,’’ said his 
Eminence, ‘I’ve seen her.’’ Father Vincent Jandel, the 
Dominican Master-General, it need hardly be said, worthily 
appreciated her, for he was a religious after her own heart. 
When she was on her death-bed he wrote to Stone asking her 
to promise to pray for him in heaven, and told the Sisters 
they should address to their dying mother the prayer which 
the Order has prayed to St. Dominic for six centuries. 
““Imple Mater, quod dixisti nos tuis juvans precibus.’’ 

It would be a heavy task merely to set down the names 
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MOTHER MARGARET HALLAHAN AND THE CLERGY 


of the many excellent priests who came in contact with 
Mother Margaret, and henceforward regarded her with un- 
feigned admiration mingled with great humility at the sight 
of her many sterling qualities and great sanctity. On the 
occasion of her death, May 11th, 1868, a pzan of praise 
went up on all sides, but one strong dominant note runs 
through all the many letters addressed to the Dominican 
Sisters by Cardinals, Bishops, and Priests—the conviction 
that she was already a saint in heaven. Cardinal Manning 
said: ‘‘It is a loss beyond words to you, at least visibly in 
this world, for in a better she who has reared you all will 
have a greater power with God for all your needs.’’ 
Cardinal Newman wrote: ‘‘Now after her intense sufferings 
your dear Mother is at rest or rather in heaven.’’ We have 
already seen Father Jandel’s words when she was dying. 
Bishop Brown of Shrewsbury wrote: ‘‘Doctor Northcote’s 
note assured me that a new saint had gone from you to join 
the many saints of your Order in the enjoyment of God. 
Of course I will offer the adorable sacrifice for her, but in 
the assurance that it be rather for her accidental increase 
of bliss than for the relief of her soul.’’ 

Father Aylward, the Provincial of the English Domini- 
cans, wrote to Stone: ‘‘Your telegram came just before 
Mass. I said it for her, and I not only prayed for her but felt 
it right to pray privately to her.’’ Ina later letter he referred 
to ‘‘the old and close friendship between us and which I 
always felt did me so much good. I more than fancy, I may 
say, I feel, she does me good yet.’’ Father Millard, a Fran- 
ciscan, wrote to her confessor, Father Maltus: ‘‘I can con- 
gratulate you and the whole Community, as well as your 
brethren collectively, for the accession in the communion of 
saints in heaven by her happy and meritorious death.”’ 

The celebrated Fr. Dalgairns, for so many years one of 
her chosen friends, said: ‘‘Never have I felt so confident of 
the eternal rest of anyone’’; and his fellow Oratorian, Father 
W. B. Morris, wrote: ‘‘I have felt your dear Mother with 
me in a wonderful way since her death. She ever belonged 
to the other world than to this. She is now in her true 
place.’’ 
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Fr. W. Amhurst, S.J., wrote: ‘I think the English 
Catholics should say, Laudemus Deum Nostrum in operibus 
Beatae Margaritae. If she had lived 600 or 800 years ago, 
my strong impression is, that we should be obliged to say 
and repeat some such words in the beginning of Matins for 
the 11th of May.’’ 

Bishop Grant wrote to a young novice: ‘‘When a great 
servant of God dies it is the duty of those who survive to 
unite their efforts and aspirations in order that His Glory 
may not be diminished. To you, the novice clothed to-day, 
we may suppose her bequeathing the duty of honouring the 
Most Blessed Sacrament as your portion and charge.’’ That 
novice is, at an age well advanced over ninety, still in 
Mother Margaret’s convent at Stone and still carrying out 
that saintly bishop’s charge. 

We might be led to conclude from these many wonderful 
testimonies of clerical esteem that Mother Margaret’s work 
was achieved with no opposition from the clergy. This, 
however, would be far from the truth, and in the early days 
of the Coventry foundations both she and Dr. Ullathorne 
had much to suffer both from contempt and opposition. 
Several of his own Benedictine brethren blamed him for the 
“‘fuss’’ he made of Mother Margaret and her companions as 
if they were professed nuns of their own Order. But neither 
he nor Mother Margaret let this opposition in anyway affect 
their determination to establish the Conventual Third Order 
in England, and as the work progressed the opposition died 
down. Speaking of this period of persecution, Bishop 
Ullathorne wrote in 1869: ‘‘Bishop Challoner laid it down 
as being a sign of God’s work that it should be gainsayed 
by good people. The humiliating and degrading things said 
of Margaret and her Sisters, and said by Priests and Religious 
who did not know them, and that for some years and until 
they arose into a success, I will not repeat, although this 
persecution of the tongue forms part of their history. 
Afterwards reparations were made, to Mother Margaret’s 
distress and dismay, even more than one priest and those of 
religious Orders knelt down before her and asked pardon 
for all they had said to her disparagement.’’ 

WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 
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THE LIVING CHURCH! 


STORMS have a sacred mission from God: the twofold 
mission of sifting and of rooting. Firstly, they have the 
mission to sift: they separate the weak from the strong, and 
thus preserve the strong from the pernicious influence of the 
weak. After the storm has passed, only the strong remain. 
Secondly, storms have the mission to voot: while shaking 
the powerful trunks these are forced to take deep root in the 
undermost layers of the fertile soil. After the storm, the 
strong continue, deep-rooted, unconquerable, in the depths 
of Life. 

This double Mission is being fulfilled by the tempests 
which in our time have broken upon the World-Church in 
German as in other lands. They have wrought separation: 
weakly members who never fully lived of the trunk of the 
Church have broken off in the onslaught. The stronger 
members have remained, and in them we witness the glorious 
fact that, in the face of the most formidable attack, they tend 
only and desire to root deeper and deeper into the soil of 
the Church. 

Both these effects—the segregation of the weak from the 
strong, and the rooting of the strong into the deep layers of 
life—have in the Mind of the God of Providence but one 
meaning: the building-up of a Living Church in our lands. 
In these our stormed-tossed times, God wills to build into our 
people a Living Church by means of living Catholics. 

God will not build this Living Church without our help. 
God always builds with the help of man, not because He 
needs his help, but because He desires to make man parti- 
cipate in His Divine Greatness. It is always something 
unspeakably great for a man to be the Instrument of God; 
however, God is a God of Wisdom—He does not choose His 
instruments at random, He prepares His instruments. He 





1 Part of a lecture given to German Catholic University students; a 
second part, on The Task of the Living Church, will be published in 
a subsequent issue of BLACKFRIARS. 
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who has received from God great mental endowment jis 
therewith pointed out as a Leader of his people. For, if 
intellectual greatness has any meaning at all, it is to serve 
for Leadership . . . Therefore, our Catholic intellectuals 
have, as intellectuals, the God-appointed task to be Leaders 
of the Catholic people, and very especially to-day, at the 
turning point in history, when it is a question of building into 
our German people a Living Church: for it is a matter of 
Life! 

We are members of an essentially living Church. It is of 
primary importance to know this in order to value the fact. 
To be a member of a vigorous family and of a strong race 
is valued by all of us as a great blessing. By Baptism we 
have become members of a Church which is essentially alive, 
because she carries within her, with no possibility of loss, 
Christ Who is the Life. Hence, we must learn to understand 
these two things: that our Church is an essentially living 
reality; and that we are become, by Baptism, living mem- 
bers of this living Church. 

* * * * 

Our Church is a Living Reality. The notion of Life in- 
cludes two essentials; (a) that which is alive moves itself 
automatically, from within; (b) by means of this self-motion 
life achieves its own perfection: self-motion is self- 
perfection. 

(a) A living thing moves itself from within. It is this 
fact that distinguishes the living thing from the non-living 
thing. Although we observe inanimate things move, their 
motion, nevertheless, comes from without and not from 
within. A machine may be in ever such powerful motion; 
yet it will move only as long as the external impetus lasts. 
When this stops—when the motor-power is exhausted—the 
machine stops. The living thing, on the contrary, is self- 
moving. Even the plant, the lowest form of animated 
things, moves independently of any external impetus: it is 
the cause of its own movement. Whilst, therefore, the non- 
living thing is being moved, it is essential to the living thing 
to move itself. If, therefore, our Church is a living reality, 
she must also be in movement, but movement from within, 
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from her very essence. And as all self-motion of living 
beings signifies fruitful self-expansion and growth, so the 
Church as a living reality, must be fruitful and must grow. 
She must, in her deepest constituency, be of such vitality, 
that her life-abundance will overflow to without: she must 
grow and be fruitful! Only life can grow and be fruitful. 
And the degree of fertility in a living thing is the infallible 
indicator of the degree of its inner vitality. Whosoever, even 
as an outsider, approaches our Church and her history of 
two milleniums, will be able to conclude from her overflow- 
ing fruitfulness as to her mighty vitality. The Church gives 
proof of a fertility which we see nowhere else. This fruit- 
fulness is one of inner pervasion, together with a fruitfulness 
of exterior development and growth. A fruitfulness of inner 
pervasion: Christ compared the Church with the leaven 
permeating the entire mass; so also has the Church in the 
course of 2,000 years pervaded the masses of men and of 
nations with her Life. A fruitfulness of growth: Christ 
compared her to the mustard seed, smallest of all seeds, 
which grows into a tree wherein the birds of heaven make 
their nests; so also the Church developed from an insigni- 
ficant life-germ into the World-Church which, by her 
majestic proportions, towers above all institutions and 
kingdoms of this earth. This double fruitfulness of our 
Church is so strong that in spite of all hindrances to her 
growth she continued powerfully to expand. In this lies the 
astonishing miracle of her fruitfulness, that, in spite of the 
initial superior force of every hostile movement, she ex- 
celled them all as to her indomitable power of self- 
movement: every counter-movement proved nothing but a 
powerful factor in her own growth. She proved herself to 
be so much alive that every effort to kill her only rendered 
her more alive. Such inexhaustible fertility and indomitable 
growth spring from her fundamental constitution: her 
external fruitfulness is possible only because in her inner- 
most being she is Life. Her fundamental essence is Christ 
and Christ is Life: so much so that she has one life with His. 
Christ and the Church, according to His mind, may not be 
considered as two realities, for they are but one same 
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identical Reality. The Church is Christ Himself in so far as 
Christ has, mystically, but really, extended His Life into all 
ages and all nations. Christ forms together with the Church 
the one Organism of the Corpus Christi Mysticum whose 
Head is Christ, Whose Body are the Redeemed. Christ is 
the Vine, those redeemed by Him are the branches on this 
Vine. Vine and branches are imbued with one identical 
Life-Principle, and this Life-Principle is the inexhaustible 
Source of all life—the Holy Ghost. Christ, the God-Man, is 
given Life by the working of the Holy Ghost, and from the 
Vine Life overflows, by the working of the same Holy Ghost, 
into the countless branches of the Vine. The Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of God, is the Soul, the life-giving principle of the 
Church. 

Now, the Holy Ghost as the Third Person of the Deity is 
the Climax of the ‘‘Process’’ of the Inner Divine Fertility, 
the Sum Total, so to speak, of Life in God—the Divine Life 
Itself. He, therefore, who is Divine Life Itself, the Holy 
Ghost, is, as the Spirit of Christ, the essential being of the 
Church. Hence, the Church is alive from the depth of her 
innermost being—she is Life Itself. 

In practice, this essential vitality of the Church works 
itself out in a three-fold manner. Because she is life in the 
Holy Spirit she owns three qualities: (1) endurance, (2) 
continual growth, and (3) infallible power of victory. 

Our Church possesses a brazen endurance, because her 
soul, the Holy Spirit, is indestructible, and because this Holy 
Spirit will never desert her. The consciousness and the 
increasing experience of this permanence give to the 
Church a majestic calm in the face of every storm. St. 
Thomas, in admiration of this majestic calm of the Church, 
says: Ecclesia lento passu pertransivit vanetates temporum. 
The Church is fearless, on principle, as to all hostile move- 
ments: the Church waits, suffers, but she endures; for the 
Holy Spirit of Christ lives in her. Our Church is calm with 
the calm of God. 

Secondly, our Church shows permanent growth and pro- 
gressive development. For He who animates her, the Holy 
Ghost, is given to her by Christ as the Spirit of Truth: Christ 
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communicates to her His Spirit who is the Spirit of Infalli- 
bility, in order that He may by means of Christ’s Represen- 
tative, the Pope, unfold the hidden depths of Christ’s 
teaching. Thus, we see in the Church a great dogmatic 
development. This Spirit of Truth is also a Spirit of Love; 
hence a Spirit of oneness and of unity. This is His ultimate 
essence. As a Spirit of unifying, impelling Love He is the 
Spirit of Holiness and of Catholicity—through Him the 
Church becomes the Holy Catholic Church. This is why, on 
principle, the Church embraces all men in order to form 
them into saints, into men filled with the Holy Ghost: hence 
living men. Therefore our Church is a sacred society, an 
image of the Sacred Society in God, a fellowship of love. 

Thirdly, our Church possesses an infallible power of 
victory. She not only endures, she attacks. As soon as one 
of her innate divine rights is attacked, the Church declares 
war, and carries it through with undaunted tenacity. The 
ultimate victory is always hers. Where the Church seem- 
ingly succumbs, there the apparent defeat is ever followed 
by a glorious Resurrection, as with the historical Christ. It 
is of the essence of the Living Church to fight for the preser- 
vation and the development of her Life, and in this fight, to 
carry off the ultimate victory. 

* * x * 

(b) We defined the second constituent of every living 
thing thus: it is essential to every living thing to move itself, 
and to achieve by this very self-movement its own self- 
perfection. This is not the case with inanimate things. 
Because they do not move from within and of themselves, 
they are not perfected by this motion; on the contrary, they 
are used up by it in proportion to the degree of the motion. 
It belongs to the essence of the inanimate thing to serve for 
the perfection of another. It has no end, ultimately, in itself, 
neither does it strive to bring itself to perfection. The living 
thing, on the contrary, always seeks, through its own self- 
movement, its own perfection. It goes out of itself in its 
life-activity, in order to draw into itself everything within 
its reach, and thereby to expand and develop more and 
more. The more fulness of life there is in a being, the more 
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intense is the process of its self-perfecting. When it is, how- 
ever, already and ultimately perfect, as in the case with 
the Living God, then the urge for self-perfection is trans- 
posed into the absolute adherence to the ever-owned per- 
fection. Therefore nobody affirms his own perfection 
like the absolute perfect Living God. From here we gain a 
very profound understanding of the Church. Because she is 
a Living Church, she possesses and manifests the elemental 
urge for Catholicity. There exists in the Church an indes- 
cribable impetus for expansion, and beyond this, a magni- 
ficent impulse to prevail. The unbounded urge for expansion 
is due to the overflowing fulness of life within. She is seeking 
for receptacles wherein to pour out her superabundance. 
Therefore, the Church is essentially Apostolic. No sooner a 
colony of men has settled on the outskirts of a large city than 
the Universal Church presses after them in order to build a 
place of Worship in their midst. Every missionary, on his 
lonely island in the ocean, is the World-Church, following 
her urge for self-communication. The Church must needs 
communicate the Holy Spirit. In this self-communication 
the Church exercises all the functions of life. She begets and 
brings forth, like every living thing begets and brings forth, 
in order to multiply itself: by communicating the Christ-life 
in the sacraments of Baptism and Penance, she begets the 
“new man’’ in Christ. The Church nourishes herself like 
every living being: she incorporates into herself peoples and 
nations, adapting men to herself, and assimilates human and 
racial peculiarities without destroying them. The Church 
has proved herself to be marvellously discreet during the 
ages gone by in this her tendency to assimilation. Without 
surrendering her principles she has absorbed the character- 
istics of peoples and cultures, and by their means has built 
her own life into the respective nations. Further, the Church 
rejects harmful elements like every other living thing: she 
seeks to protect her organism and its healthy members, and 
therefore pronounces anathema against heretics and 
oppressors. She is, moreover, an organizing power, creating 
organs by means of which to live, and to work out her life 
effectually. Lastly, the Church desires to prevail in pro- 
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portion to the degree of her vitality: she opposes her power 
of resistance to everything that approaches her in a hostile 
manner. The Church shall be the last one to surrender. 

* * * * 

By Baptism we have become members of this Living 
Church. The Church, as a living reality, possesses all the 
essential functions of living things: the Living Church 
assimilates, as far as may be, all men and all peoples with 
their characteristics: she incorporates men into herself. By 
this incorporation no destruction of what is human takes 
place, but rather a sublimation and transformation of human 
nature into Christ. To become incorporated into the Church, 
as a member, means to become essentially living, like the 
Church. The member of the Church becomes himself 
“Church.’’ But he who becomes Church becomes, like her 
alive. The Church lives through Christ and His Holy Spirit. 
Therefore, incorporation into the Living Church is equiva- 
lent to assimilation to Christ, the Head of the Church, and, 
as a consequence, to quickening by the Holy Spirit, the Soul 
of the Church. When in Holy Baptism we became incor- 
porated into the Church two marvellous things happened to 
us: first, we were embodied into Christ, and second, by this 
embodiment into Christ we became animated by the Holy 
Spirit. 

To become a member of the Living Church means to 
become alive through the assimilation to Christ as Head of 
the Church. Christ is Life and he is the Life of the Church. 
The fullness of all life and all grace has been bestowed on 
the Sacred Humanity of Christ. For, by the hypostatic union 
of Christ’s humanity with the Divine Person of Christ, the 
Sacred Humanity is divinized in the highest possible sense, 
and filled with the Divine Life of Grace: in the Man Christ 
dwells the entire plenitude of the Divinity. Christ the God- 
Man is equipped in His Humanity, with the plentitude of 
every grace. And since grace is Divine Life, it follows that 
the Sacred Humanity of Christ carries within It the fullness 
of Life: Christ is therefore the Life. For our quickening 
by the Living Church, the knowledge of two things is of 
decisive importance: first, that Christ is the Life, the fullness 
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of Life; second, that by embodiment into the Living Christ, 
our transformation into Him has begun, has received its 
foundation, and is to be built up by us, His living members. 
Christ the Head of the Church is the fullness of life. St. 
Thomas ascribes to the Man Christ an infinite fullness of 
Sanctifying Grace. The measure of the Grace of Christ is 
grace without measure. St. Thomas adds this important 
reason: according to the intention of God, the Man Christ is 
to be for the entire human race as well as for every in- 
dividual, the universal source of all Grace; therefore, Grace 
has been communicated to Him in infinite fullness: gratia 
Christi pertingit ad summam mensuram gratiae. Grace 
being Life, namely the participation in the Divine Life, we 
therefore find in the Man Christ, who possesses an infinite 
measure of Grace, an infinite measure of Life which can 
never be exhausted. By Holy Baptism we are assimilated to 
this fullness of Life in Christ. For by Baptism Christ became 
our Head, and we became His members. By this fact the 
Christ-life was infused into us. We became Church of the 
Living Church. The all-important fact that happened at our 
Baptism is this: that by means of the Baptismal Character 
we have become irrevocably and for ever joined to Him our 
Head. We became, for ever, something belonging to Christ, 
something that is organically, physically, bound up with 
Him. We were grafted on to Him. The Baptismal Char- 
acter so to speak, inserted us into the Person of Christ, 
and thus the current of His Life was conducted into our 
souls. Baptismal Grace, Christ’s Life, can be lost by 
grievous sin, but never the Baptismal Character which binds 
us to Him. As baptized members, we are for ever marked 
as members of Christ. This organic, physical commitment 
to the Person of Christ was the beginning of our transforma- 
tion into Him, of His growth in us; as self-acting, living 
members we have to maintain and increase it. Baptism gave 
us an initial union with Christ, but not yet the fullness of 
union. Just because we are by nature living, viz., self- 
actuating beings, therefore, Christ’s Life must also be our 
own act. For, the Christ-Life is to be our Life. Baptism 
gave us only these two things: the indelible Character which 
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binds us physically to Christ our Head, and commits us to 
becoming ‘‘Christ,’’ and the baptismal Grace which is as 
yet but a seed of Divine Life. Baptismal Grace is but a first 
inception of the Christ-Life in us, which, owing to the 
Baptismal Character, puts us under the physical obligation 
to develop and mature this life by our own action: just as 
our spiritual soul commits us to develop our spiritual life 
by our own activity. This personal development of the 
Christ-Life obliges us to the energetic repression of al] that 
tends to diminish or extinguish that Life in us, i.e., sin. 
For Baptism is communion with Christ’s death, as St. Paul 
puts it: by Baptism, we are, with Christ, dead to sin. And 
because Baptism is communion of Life with Christ, we must 
develop His Life in us daily. Christ must pass completely 
into us—we must become completely transformed into Him. 
The result will be the ‘‘perfect Christian,’’ who can say of 
himself what St. Paul declared: ‘‘I live now, not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.’’ The living Church has become reality 
inus. And when she will have thus become reality in many, 
then the Living Church will be a fact in the ‘‘New Age and 
the new People.’’ The building-up of the Living Church 
in the people begins in the individual member of the Church. 

Through complete mystical union with Christ the Spirit of 
Christ, the Holy Ghost, becomes our Spirit. From Christ 
He passes, as spirit of Love, into us. And the Love of Christ 
becomes our soul. The Love of Christ is to be the soul by 
which the many will be drawn together into fellowship and 
oneness. The Church, as communion of Life in Christ, 
becomes a communion of Love in the Holy Spirit. Thus the 
Living Church is being built up in the individual Christian. 
The soul of the Church, whereby the Church is alive, be- 
comes, as love, the soul of the individual member of the 
Church. The Living Christian is being formed, in will and 
in strength, in order to build a Living Church into his 
people. 

A GERMAN DoMINICAN. 
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THE SECOND ADRIATIC CONCORDAT 


THE recent attempt to settle the relations between the 
Catholic Church and the Kingdom of Jugoslavia has been 
attended by tumult in the streets of Belgrade and in the 
minds of some religious publicists in this country who have 
seen in it an example of Roman Catholic aggression. Yet 
consider how subtle must be the diplomacy of the Vatican, 
when its schemes are initiated and promoted by the State, 
while the Catholic populations of Croatia and Slovenia look 
passively on, contenting themselves in their newspapers with 
chronicling the facts, almost without comment. 

The following piece of documentation, representing the 
somewhat detached point of view of a Catholic Croat to- 
wards the whole business, may help to set things in pro- 
portion. 

The first steps towards the Concordat were taken by the 
Government more than ten years ago, when a delegation, 
headed by M. Yanitch, was sent to Rome. The negotiations, 
however, hung fire owing to some bother over undiplomatic 
interference with the affairs of the Slavonic College of St. 
Jerome. Eventually, on July 25th, 1935, an agreement was 
initialled in Rome by Cardinal Pacelli, for Pope Pius XI, 
and Dr. Auer, the Minister for Jugoslavia. 

At the time it was expected that ratification would take 
two years. The present Government of M. Stoyadinovitch 
set to work to obtain the necessary majority in the 
Skupshtina in favour of the Concordat. It was laid before 
this parliament in November 1936, and a commission was 
appointed to study the bill, the president of which was Dr. 
Yanitch, formerly Minister of Religion. Immediately the 
opposition broke in a storm of speeches, articles and 
pamphlets. Perhaps the affair was not too well managed on 
the Government side. Anyhow it felt bound to seek further 
explanations and qualifications from the Holy See through 
the Apostolic Nuncio. 

The difficulties can be ranged under four heads: the with- 
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drawal of active priests from political life; the attitude of the 
Roman Catholic Church with regard to Slav minorities in 
Italian Istria; the inculcation of Jugoslavian patriotism in 
Catholic schools and seminaries; the Government inspection 
of such establishments. 

The explanations furnished by Rome were considered to 
be favourable and the Skupshtina passed the Concordat by 
166 against 128 on July 23rd. Three steps remain before 
it finally comes into law, approval by the Senate, the royal 
assent, and the exchange of the instruments of ratification 
between the high contracting parties. 

The Concordat is strongly pressed by the Government. 
The Prime Minister declared its reasons in his speech before 
the commission on July oth. There are nine religions legally 
recognized in Jugoslavia, the three principal ones being the 
Catholic, the Serb Orthodox, and the Moslem. Equality 
and freedom of religion is the theory of the country, pro- 
claimed by the late King Alexander as Prince Regent on 
July 24th, 1918, confirmed by the regulations of the Ministry 
of Religion in 1919, affirmed in the Constitution of Vidov- 
dan and in that of 1931. The religious equilibrium was not, 
however, observed in practice, chiefly at the expense of the 
Catholics. For the rights and privileges of the Serb 
Orthodox had been secured by law in 1923, and the status 
of the Moslems had been regulated in 1936. The position of 
the Catholics still demanded settlement. The new Concordat 
does not propose to give them preferential treatment or 
substantial privileges beyond those possessed by the Serb 
Orthodox. After twenty years’ existence, the Kingdom of 
Jugoslavia now seeks to fulfil the proverb, frater est carus, 
cujusvis sit religionis. This was the first reason for the Con- 
cordat according to the words of M. Stoyadinovitch: 
Catholic equality of privilege and right with the other 
religious bodies. In order that the Catholics should not 
appear to enjoy a specially favoured position, the Govern- 
ment was prepared to extend to other religions any special 
concessions granted by the Concordat. 

Another reason advanced by the Government was the fact 
that a Concordat had existed with the Kingdom of Monte- 
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negro (now a part of Jugoslavia) since 1887, and that 
another was being negotiated with Serbia immediately after 
the outbreak of war in 1914. There were few Catholics in 
those countries then, yet in the new Kingdom of Jugoslavia 
they number five million, owing to the inclusion of Catholic 
regions formerly belonging to the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Were the new Concordat not attempted it might be 
said with justice that the Serbs were discriminating against 
the Catholic Croats and Slovenes. 

The underlying reason in favour of the Concordat was not 
emphasized by the Government. The stability and unity of 
the Kingdom has been threatened for years by the discon- 
tent of the Croats. They have little desire to be merged into 
Jugoslavia, by geography and tradition they look to the 
West rather than to the East; they are a distinct people, and 
would prefer the break-up of Jugoslavia to the loss of their 
own nationality, though the fear of Italy somewhat cramps 
their action. The Government above all seeks to promote 
the unity of the Kingdom, in the spirit of the testament of 
King Alexander. It would remove one cause of disunion by 
recognizing the religious rights of the Croats and would 
strengthen its own position by having the friendliest relations 
with the Holy See. Whether the Concordat would have this 
effect remains to be seen. 

That this is the diplomatic purpose of the Government in 
furthering the Concordat seems borne out by the reply of 
M. Stoyadinovitch to the opposition. He reminded the 
Orthodox clergy that they had changed since the days when 
their great statesman Nicholas Pashitch proposed a Con- 
cordat in 1914 in order that Serbia might be well armed, 
even morally, for war. It is a just inference that the Govern- 
ment in the present case is animated by similar intentions, 
not that these are bellicose, but that it desires to weld the 
State into a single whole, that it may present a united front 
against possible enemies, and that it may hold its present 
territories against aggression. From this point of view an 
agreement with the Holy See is desirable in the same way as 
the Pact with Italy. 

CesLas Novak, O.P., AND THomas GILBy, O.P. 
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HOMAGE TO A PHILOSOPHER 


AS regards his more public self he was, as all agree, prin- 
cipally a logician and his skill, he being a critic in the rear- 
guard of the old order going pace by pace with the first 
scouts of the new, lay in dividendo: componenda, the 
correlative task of reason, he left to the young men walking 
with him in the valleys. When he opened his mouth the 
universe, split by the tip of his tongue, fell in two pieces 
crushing multiudes. And this splitting of worlds would con- 
tinue all the while he spoke until there remained not one 
hair of his head that was not cracked in the centre; and the 
atom was nothing to him. For all his skill in striking out 
divisions, he retained a sheaf of principles, of simple, 
indivisible things which he held with an unshakable but 
tender tenacity wherever his steps might lead him. It was 
these he exhibited to the intransigent eyes of the young, 
these which in part explained his following; for many 
walked with him, their eyes lifted to the same impalpable 
horizons. Here, clear of the mists that tinge the boundary 
of sky and land, you may see him, the sharp point of his 
shaven chin like a wedge in the cleft between constellations, 
the broader forehead and wispy hair thrusting apart the two 
poles of a dichotomy. 

Nevertheless, and here agreement again in general, the 
man was greater than his teaching. It was not for his logic 
that men followed him, or not chiefly, for better logicians 
have evoked less ardour and caused less heartburning; 
neither was it, as malice has suggested, for the faults of his 
logic though these were sufficiently attractive. But he was 
a lover of wisdom whose mind was such that he could de- 
liver in one breath the most blind of a priori judgments 
together with the keenest of real intuitions. It was a matter 
of observation with him that where there is a great flogging of 
dead horses there is also a living hart that bears the brunt of 
the blows. To the pain of many he had applied this judg- 
ment to the flogging of liberalism by the Catholic press. And 
it was to him that they turned, the wounded deer from the 
valleys, to receive healing from the keen salt of his tears. 
For they knew him, the young ones, more truly than they 
knew his teaching, for an old stag of the eternal hills. 


BERNARD KELLY. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


HOLY WAR? Jacques Maritain has so persistently stressed 
that Christian ends can be compassed only by Christian 
means, he has so long preached the imperative necessity for 
a “‘purification des moyens,’’ that many have wondered 
what he thought of the ‘‘holy war’’ in Spain. In La 
NOUVELLE REVUE FRANCAISE (July) he declares himself un- 
equivocally. Under various thin guises, he says, and 
notably on the pretext of ‘‘realism’’ too many Catholics are 
succumbing to the idea that ‘‘the end justifies the means.”’ 
They attempt, in effect, to justify evil by the fact that good 
can be brought out of it. This “‘consolation métaphysique 
a bon marché’ forgets that to promote the Kingdom of God 
in this way is ‘‘to add to the sorrows of Jesus on the cross 
and to the agony and bloody sweat of the Church.’’ It 
forgets that, whatever good may be drawn from it, ‘‘evil 
remains evil, and that evils are multiplying all the time; that 
the horrors that have been done cannot be undone; that the 
griefs and the despairs of men—even one single tear or one 
single cry—which have been brought about by injustice 
cannot be effaced, will never be effaced—mnever .. . It 
forgets that errors and sin, lies and cruelties and blindness 
—all the apparatus of the ‘‘realists’’ who use bad means for 
good ends—are the very things that have been chiefly 
instrumental in landing Christendom where it is to-day.”’ 
The great scandal of our time, (Maritain here recalls the 
Pope’s own words), is the loss of workers to Christ. The 
dilemma that faces us is simply this: are we to regain them 
by the way of suffering, intelligence, energy and patience, 
or are we to “‘atheise’’ them completely and destroy our- 
selves and them by war? ‘‘Christendom must be re-made 
by Christian means, or it must be un-made utterly.’’ Other 
means, and notably the use of war, to accomplish ‘‘Chris- 
tian’’ ends, can lead only to the suicide of Christendom, 
and the final alienation of the proletariat. Maritain con- 
tinues : 

There is much talk in certain circles of a ‘“‘holy war.’’ This 
conception deserves to be examined. That the civil war in Spain 
—a social, political, class-war involving international interests 
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and interventions—has more and more taken on itself the char- 
acter of a religious war is a fact which is explained by unspeak- 
ably deplorable circumstances in the present and in the past. 
This fact aggravates the war, but it is not enough to make it a 
holy war . . . We should be sorry to hurt the feelings of many 
Spanish Catholics, but the matter is one which involves essential 
principles of the philosophy of culture and of theology which are 
of the utmost importance to modern civilization, and must be 
looked at absolutely objectively. 


M. Maritain goes on to quote the work of a war-fevered 
friar of Salamanca! who argues syllogistically that Franco’s 
campaign is a ‘‘holy war, the most holy war that history 
records.’’ Allowing that a ‘‘holy war’ is a possibility in a 
“sacral’’ society (as was that of the ancient Hebrews or of 
the medizval Christians), it is impossible in modern 
secularized society. The programme of Franco’s supporters 
(and especially of the Falange) is far from ‘‘sacral.”’ 

Whether just or unjust, a war (in modern secularized society) 
against a foreign power or against fellow-citizens, is just war; 
i.e., something profane and secular, and not holy: something 
moreover that opens the way to sin and to darkness. And if 
“‘sacred’’ values become involved in it, they do not render this 
profane thing holy; on the contrary it is the holy things that 
become profaned. The war is not made holy; rather the war 
makes holy things to be blasphemed. And the abominable 
methods of warfare which are employed nowadays make this 
inevitable. It runs the risk of creating an irremediable paroxysm 
of anti-religious hatred. If some imprudent Catholics fire on the 
people from churches, the people will be inflamed to destroy all 
the churches and anything that savours of religion. If some 
priests encourage the use of violence, all priests will be regarded 
as public enemies. 


CHRISTIANITY AND FORCE. Quoting approvingly Fr. Gerald 
Vann on the necessarily ‘‘suicidal’’ character of modern 
warfare waged in the name of Christianity, Maritain goes on 
to enlarge his thesis: 

We do not condemn the use of force in itself. We have indeed 
tried to show elsewhere, [in Humanisme Intégral] that in the 
hierarchy of ‘‘means,’’ it is far from being the most noble, and 





1 La guerra nacional espaiiola ante la moral y el derecho, by R. P. 
Ignacio Menendez-Reigada (Salamanca, 1937). Maritain does not 
mention that a vital quotation from St. Thomas in this pathetic work 
is completely falsified by the omission of an awkward qualification! 
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that history proves that Christians should employ it only in the 
last resort, but it is not evil of itself and intrinsically. Nor do 
we think that it should never be employed for the defence of 
religion (although it is quite certainly the least good way to 
defend it). But if, in certain extreme cases, citizens should have 
recourse to force in order to defend their religious freedom, this 
will be—in the atmosphere of our modern civilisation—because 
these liberties profoundly concern the general welfare of the 
nation and of civilisation, not because they are instruments of 
the ‘‘sacred,’’ Thus, in ‘‘sacred’’ types of civilisation, the 
primacy of the spiritual can find expression in the idea of the 
“‘holy war,’’ which was so familiar in the middle ages. But there 
is no room for such an idea in the “‘profane’’ civilisations of 
modern times. Though we may believe a war to be ‘‘just,’’ we 
have no business to call it holy. If we think we have got to kill 
our fellow-men, let us kill them in the name of social order or of 
our fatherland—that is horrible enough—but let us not kill them 
in the name of Christ the King, who is no warrior king but the 
King of grace and of love, who has died for all men, and whose 
Kingdom is not of this world . . . ‘‘The Son of Man came not 
to destroy lives but to save them’’ (cf. Luke ix, 54-56). 


The application of the myth of the “‘holy war’’ to the present 
conflicts which afflict Europe would be an irreparable calamity. 
It would inflict on Europe itself incurable moral wounds; it would 
foster an internal metamorphosis which would approximate our 
religious conscience to that of Islam; it is Christianity itself that 
would be the victim of this myth. As its result it would have, 
in consequence of human misery, the universal multiplication of 
sacrilege. 

God forbid that I should utter one word which might wound a 
single soul in good faith! I have friends in Spain on both sides; 
I know how their sensitiveness has been sharpened and how 
easily a single word may increase their suffering. There are some 
that are scandalised that I will not affirm that their campaign is a 
holy war; I have received insulting letters from them—that 
matters little. But I have received sorrowful letters and these 
have distressed me. Nevertheless, facts are facts. It is sacrilege 
in the most strict sense of the word to insult God in things and 
persons consecrated to Him, and by actions deliberately directed 
against Him. And it is sacrilege in a more spiritual, but none the 
less heinous way, to insult God in those whom His love has made 
His own and by actions inspired by contempt for Him. It is a 
sacrilege to massacre priests (even if they are ‘‘Fascists’’ they are 
ministers of Christ) from hatred of religion, and it is also a 
sacrilege to massacre the poor (even if they are ‘‘Marxists’’ they 
are the people of Christ) in the name of religion. It is an obvious 
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sacrilege to burn churches and holy images . . . it is another 
sacrilege (though in religious guise) to decorate Moslem soldiers 
with Sacred Heart badges that the killing of the children of 
Christians may be ‘‘sanctified,’’ and it is sacrilege to pretend to 
enlist God in the passions of a struggle in which the enemy is 
regarded as unworthy of either respect or pity . . . Testimony 
begins to trickle through about the ‘‘white terror’’ (in Spain) but 
what we already know makes us think that it has reached a rare 
level of cruelty and disregard for human existence. In the name 
of a ‘‘holy war’ this is being done under the symbols and stan- 
dards of religion, the Cross of Jesus Christ is made to shine as a 
symbol of war over the agony of the slain; neither human heart 
nor human history can bear that. A man who does not believe 
in God is led to think that such is the price of a return to order 
and that one crime deserves another. A man who does believe in 
God knows that there is no worse disorder than this; it is as if the 
bones of Christ left unbroken by the butchers on Calvary, are 
now to be broken on the Cross by Christians themselves. 

The Spanish war is a war of extermination; it does not tend 
only to wreck the Spanish nation, but to set the spark to a world 
conflagration . . . A foreigner has no business to take sides in 
this civil war; he possesses neither sufficient information nor 
immediate acquaintance with the facts—nor yet the qualification. 
The fashion in which party passions have explained the Spanish 
tragedy to foster hatred in other countries is an indeceny. 

It has been possible for us to quote only a few salient 
passages from this closely reasoned and closely written 
study. It should be read and pondered in its entirety. We 
understand that a translation of the full text is to be pub- 
lished in the September COLOSSEUM. 


FORGOTTEN SPAIN. This exploitation of Spain’s tragedy is 
perhaps its most hideous and dangerous feature. ‘‘Who now 
thinks of or cares for Spain herself’? asks André Toledano 
in SEPT (July 30) and continues: 

The question is not so absurd as it seems. True, the name of 
Spain has never occurred so frequently in our papers as during 
the past twelve months . . . Yet who thinks of Spain? Europe 
and civilisation owe her too much that they can conveniently 
remember her; the thought of her is an embarrassment which 
would induce them to do something to save her. 

But are not the foreign ‘‘volunteers’’ fighting for Spain? Can 
we say that the world has forgotten Spain when her sons are 
dying in Castille? Are not Guadalajara and Bilbao and Brunete 
Teal battles? 
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They are indeed. Atrocious battles where all the most dia- 
bolical inventions of men are employed; where heroism shines 
on both sides . . . 

Yet these ‘‘volunteers’’ are fighting for an ideology and not for 
Spain. They know little of her glorious past, and the real char- 
acter of her inmost soul. Some internationalism, for them, is 
embodied in a doctrine; and these ‘‘volunteers,’’ be they Ger- 
mans, Russians, Belgians, Italians or Frenchmen are merely 
using Spain for their battlefield . . . 

We read in the papers, for instance, that Italy might be dis- 
posed to withdraw her troops if England will take steps to recog- 
nise her Ethiopian empire. So, for Italy, Spain is just a pawn in 
the diplomatic game. That is why she has intervened, and for 
the defence of her ideology. Germany has done the same; so 
has U.S.S.R. . . England started to take a great interest in the 
cause of Franco as soon as he captured the iron-ore of Vizcaya. 
France with her Popular Front government receives the ministers 
of the Popular Front of Valencia and the Basque country—and 
then suddenly remembers French interests in the Mediterranean. 
Interests and ideologies are inextricably mixed up. The arma- 
ment firms are doing a roaring trade. And, meanwhile, Spain 
bleeds away. 

From this fanaticism of false ideologies, selfish interests, sordid 
materialism—if they are allowed to continue—Spain will die, and 
so will Europe. 


“‘DOMINICAN COMMUNISM.”’ Not only is Spain being bled 
and exploited for international greed and in the name of 
false ideologies, but, as Maritain says, the Spanish war is, 
in its turn, being exploited to the utmost to arouse partisan 
passions and hatred in other countries. Catholic sympathies 
with her martyrs in Spain, and Catholic fears that the 
Spanish Church will be destroyed by a victory of the 
Republicans, have, more especially, been utilised in the 
international interests and every effort has been made to 
convert these sympathies into blind hatred. Those who have 
kept their heads are not popular just now, and we are proud 
to say that Dominicans have been conspicuous among them. 
Totalitarian ideologies can think only in terms of ‘‘for’’ and 
“‘against’’; and those who decline to take either side must 
bear the brunt of the hatred of both. ‘‘Dominican Com- 
munism’’ was the heading of a recent vicious and calum- 
nious attack by the Fascist SERA of Milan on LA VIE 
INTELLECTUELLE. This attack, as do most of their kind, 
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resolves itself into the idea that the French Dominicans are 
“‘Communist’’ because they are ‘‘Anti-Fascist.’’ To which 
our French comrade replies: 

To speak bluntly, this is absurd, La Vie Intellectuelle has 
never undertaken ‘‘anti-Fascist’’ propaganda. It is a Catholic, 
not a political, review. It has said what it believed it was 
necessary to say when it saw a flagrant opposition between the 
activities of the Italian Government and the principles of 
Catholicism. But it does not regard it as its business to criticize 
Fascism as a form of Government which belongs to a nation 
which (let us never forget it) was once our ally. 


Since it is notorious that similar things are being said 
about BLACKFRIARS we may make this explanation our own. 
On the same point we may refer to Equals in Evil: 
Communism and Fascism, by Paul Kiniery in the August 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 


CONTEMPORANEA will be resumed next month. 
PENGUIN. 


ESCAPISM AND THE LAND MOVEMENT 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 


Sir,—I shall be grateful if you will allow me to reply, on a few 
points of fact, to the lengthy criticism of the Catholic Land Move- 
ment and The Cross and the Plough, which appeared in your 
August issue. 

Supporters of the movement will appreciate highly your agree- 
ment that a real Land Movement in England “grows increasingly 
imperative.’’ It is all the more regrettable that we seem to be at 
cross-purposes on the subject. Perhaps this misunderstanding 
can be cleared up. 

1. You say that ‘“‘spokesmen of the movement do not take 
criticism kindly.’’ You will agree that frequent criticisms of the 
land movement have appeared in BiackFriars. It is the fact 
that no criticism of BLACKFRIARS has appeared in The Cross and 
the Plough until the current number. Did you mean that we 
were long-suffering? 

2. My specific criticism of BLACKFRIARS is not dealt with in 
your columns. The editorial on Escapism, to which you take 
exception, was not written with BLACKFRIARS in mind. 

3. You say I plead guilty to the charge of Escapism, I did 
say, in a pivotal sentence which you do not quote, ‘“The Catholic 
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test is not the new, but the good; not the actual, but the best.’” 
Do you dissent from this principle? And if you do not, are you 
also Escapist? 

4. You say that “‘A cult of the primitive just because it is 
primitive, a contempt for the modern just because it is modern 

. neither need be, nor should be features in such a move- 
ment.’’ I challenge you to produce any evidence that this 
position is held by responsible exponents of the Catholic Land 
Movement, or by myself in particular. 

As I am responsible for the conduct of the Organ of the 
Catholic Land Federation, your readers will perhaps forgive me 
the enormity of quoting briefly from my own public statements 
on the subject, in order to confine this letter to practicable pro- 
portions. 

(The Cross and The Plough, Editorial, Michaelmas, 1935) 

“We are accused of loving things because they are old. Itisa 
lie. We only love things when they are good . . . We have only 
one request, that our readers apply to all things this test of 
reason.”’ 

(My own contribution to Flee to the Fields) 

“‘The Land Movement is realist. It rejects fashion; it rejects 
that denial of free-will which is involved in the dogma of inevi- 
table progress. It will put back the clock as far as may be neces- 
sary to ensure the happiness and integrity of man. When noon 
is Angelus-time the clock is right.”’ 

(The American Review, April, 1934) 

‘“‘For my own part, I protest that I have never loved anything 
because it was old. The age of Cathedrals leaves me cold, I 
never paced a sentimental way in Cotswold villages, nor, like 
Mr. Henry Ford, have I wished to preserve an old forge as a 
museum piece. A good new thing is always better than a good 
old thing, because it proves art and beauty still alive.”’ 

(In Land for the People, July, 1932) 

‘‘There are men and women who are prepared to undertake the 
arduous task of creating this new civilisation. It may differ from 
its rural predecessors in a hundred ways. We are no slavish 
copyists of the past.”’ 

5. Machinery. I have twice printed in The Cross and The 
Plough an assessment of the right attitude towards machinery 
from the pen of the late A. J. Penty. I am sending you a marked 
copy. The summary seems to me to be beyond dispute. Do you 
agree? 

6. It is quite unfair in you to suggest that fully rounded 
villages, with craftsmen and other necessary personnel, are not a 
feature of our propaganda. On the contrary, we were probably 
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the first to bring this basis into prominence. Our official scheme, 
submitted in 1935 to the Land Settlement Association, makes 
explicit provision for a complete village on a small scale. 

7. Finally, I invite you to say specifically in what way the 
propaganda of the Catholic Land Federation ‘‘misses the real 
point.”” Speaking generally, and excepting the impermanent 
first-aid work which you included, all the points which you en- 
dorse so handsomely have been emphasized by us from the 
beginning. 

I am not in a position to know whence BLACKFRIARS has 
obtained its preconceptions on the Land Movement, but clearly 
not from the Land Movement itself. Our means of publicity have 
been limited severely by our poverty, and it is not our fault if 
rumour has been rife among the uninformed and the unsym- 
pathetic. But if you will be good enough to go into the matter 
from our authoritative statements, you will find that our avowed 
policy has been largely such as you now set out and endorse. 

If our achievement has lagged behind our effort, it is chiefly 
because so many Catholics have evolved a picture of the Land 
Movement from their inner consciousness. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. RopBIns 
(Editor of The Cross and The Plough). 


Weeford Cottage, Hill, 
Sutton Coldfield. 
3rd August, 1937. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURES 
BY 
DOMINICAN FATHERS 


ON October 18th and 14th, respectively, Father Vincent McNabb, 
O.P., and Father Thomas Gilby, O.P., re-open their Courses of 
University Extension Lectures at St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster 
Cathedral Precincts, and it is hoped that, during the coming 
Session, Catholics will take full advantage of the benefits which 
are offered to them in these Courses. 

The Lectures provide a unique opportunity for Catholics to 
pursue a recognized University course of higher study in the Holy 
Scriptures and in Catholic Philosophy, under expert Dominican 
masters. On Mondays, at 7 p.m., Father Vincent McNabb will 
give a Course of twenty-four lectures on the First Epistle of St. 
Peter; and, on Thursday, at 6 p.m., Father Thomas Gilby will 
explain, in twenty-five lectures, the treatise of St. Thomas 
Aquinas in the ‘‘Summa Theologica’’ on the Existence and 
Nature of God. 

Students have the privilege of sending in written work to be 
corrected by the Father Lecturers, and, if they so wish, of having 
their standard of attainment tested by independent Examiners 
of the University, through the Sessional Examination, on the 
results of which University Certificates are awarded. Father 
Vincent McNabb’s Scripture Course is the Fourth Year’s work 
for the Diploma in the Literary, Historical and Comparative 
Study of the Bible, This Diploma has already been gained by 
students from the Westminster Centre. 

Even those Catholics to whom academic successes do not 
appeal will find in these Dominican Lectures a field for Catholic 
Action. The world of to-day seems to be out of touch with the 
realities of Truth; and by attending these courses of higher study 
under Catholic professors, Catholics would be equipping them- 
selves to carry out into the world those principles of Truth which 
are so greatly needed. 

Particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss D. 
Finlayson, 24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE. A Conspectus of Modern Catholic 
Thought on the Essence of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. By 
Rev. E. F. Dowd, A.M., S.T.L. (The Catholic University 
of America.) 


This thesis for the doctorate in Theology is a pains-taking and 
deserving work. If we also call it modern we do so with no 
sense of finality whether in praise or suspended judgment. 

The long list, not just of writers, but of theories forming the 
greater part of the book must have meant such patient research 
into the opinions men had held, that the writer of the book could 
hardly have spared time for thinking what theory ought to be 
held. 

If our Catholic Universities are not careful to put first things 
first theology as actually taught will have to be defined as ‘‘the 
unvarnished and copiously documented account of doctrines that 
are—wrong!’’ It is surely not scholarship, though it may be 
patience, first of all to recognise that 2 and 2 are four, and then 
to spend much of our all too short life-time investigating opposite 
opinions; whose name is legion. Sanity which still claims a place 
in scholarship, would suggest that if 2 and 2 are four, all other 
opinions are wrong. 

In the present matter we sometimes wonder whether counsel is 
not somewhat darkened by the usual form of the question 
‘‘What is the Essence of the Eucharistic Sacrifice?’’ 

It is inadequate and at least psychologically misleading to look 
on the Holy Eucharist as a Sacrifice. The Holy Eucharist is the 
Sacrifice of Calvary, The Council of Trent tells us that the Holy 
Eucharist as a Sacrifice, i.e., the Sacrifice of the Mass, differs 
from the Sacrifice of Calvary ‘‘solo modo offerendi’’ only by its 
mode of being offered. The Sacrifice was offered in a bloody 
manner on the Cross. The same sacrifice is offered in an un- 
bloody manner on the Altar. The difference between the Cross- 
Sacrifice and the Altar-Sacrifice is only modal; like the difference 
between water cold and water hot. 

Here again we sometimes wonder whether theologians have 
grasped the implications of a mere modal distinction. 

It is evident that ‘‘coldness’’ and ‘‘heat’’ are at least speci- 
fically different. It follows that we may enquire into the essence 
of each of these two specifically different qualities. 

On the other hand cold water and hot water are not specifically 
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(or substantially) different; but only accidentally different. Hence 
the question, ‘“‘What is the essence of hot water?’’ does not 
arise. If inaccurately asked such a question could mean only one 
of two things: —1st, ‘“What is the essence of water?’’ or ‘‘What 
is the difference between cold water and warm water?”’ 

On the authority of the Council of Trent we are told that the 
difference between the Cross and the Mass is only a modal 
difference; inasmuch as on the Cross the offering was bloody and 
on the Altar the offering is unbloody. 

Now as “‘heat’’ and ‘“‘cold’’ differ specifically so do ‘‘bloody”’ 
and ‘‘unbloody’’ differ specifically. But as the substance hot 
differs only accidentally and not specifically from the substance 
cold, so too the Sacrifice in its bloody mode differs only acciden- 
tally and not specifically from the Sacrifice in its unbloody mode. 

Hence the question: ‘‘What is the essence of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice’ does not arise. If it is inaccurately asked it can mean 
only one of two questions: first, What is the essence of Our 
Saviour’s redemptive Sacrifice; or secondly, What is the difference 
in mode, the accidental difference, between the offering on the 
Cross and the offering on the Altar? 

Hence as there is only one Sacrifice there is only one essence. 
And of this one Sacrifice with its one essence, there are two 
modes. 

But using the word essence in a wide unmetaphysical sense, 
we may say that the essence of the Cross-Sacrifice as such, is 
that it is bloody; whereas the essence of Altar-Sacrifice is that it is 
unbloody. Yet it will be at once seen that this is to give, not 
the essence of the Sacrifice as Sacrifice, but the essence of its 
mode, as bloody or unbloody. 

Fr. VINCENT McNass, O.P. 


GESCHICHTSWISSENSHAFT UND WAHRHEIT NACH DEN SCHRIFTEN 
von Lorp Acton. By Ulrich Noack. (Frankfurt a/M.: 
Schulte-Bulmke; RM. 10.—.) 


KATHOLIZITAET UND GEISTESFREIHEIT. By Ulrich Noack. 
(Schulte-Bulmke; RM. 8.50.) 


These two studies of Lord Acton as a historian and as a Catholic 
are from the pen of a German scholar, who, although a Protes- 
tant, seems able to enter so understandingly and almost lovingly 
into the teaching of the Catholic Church, that at times he has to 
take her part against his own hero, Lord Acton—as for instance in 
the case of the dogma of Papal Infallibility. The author seems for 
all that quite content to remain a Protestant—an attitude which 
perhaps can psychologically be explained by that of the late Arch- 
bishop Séderblom of Upsala, for whom Catholicism was one— 
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but only one of many—Christian systems of piety and thought, 
each closed and coherent and quite admirable in itself. 

Thirty-five years have passed since Acton’s death: and after 
all that has happened in the meantime it seems almost unkind 
to disinter these twin enthusiasms for Whiggism in England and 
Wissenschaftlichkeit in Germany, which Acton identified with 
Freedom and Truth. The “‘heroic study of records,’’ which he 
learnt during his student years in Germany, and which henceforth 
he preached as the only method worthy of a scientific historian, 
remains true as a maxim, though the maxim has become a mere 
commonplace. But the almost mystic import of such words as 
“quellenmdssig’’ (ex ipsissimis fontibus) and Wissenschaftlich 
has turned musty: for however needful it is to know in order 
to understand, it is realized by a post-Victorian generation that 
knowing is not an end in itself but a means to understanding. 
Nor is knowledge truth, as Acton and his teachers so often seem 
to think: only an interpretation of known facts can be true or 
untrue. Ranke used to exhort his students to have method, not 
genius: which almost reads like an epitaph for this cult of 
Wissenschaftlichkeit. 

For the cult is dead and gone—certainly in contemporary 
} Germany. Acton’s assumption (which reads like a passage from 
Haeckel or Spencer) that ‘‘the methods of Science are so rigid, 
that they cannot be bent, and her conclusions so certain that they 
cannot be dissembled’’ makes one smile—a trifle sadly, when one 
thinks of the brave old days of one’s youth when Science knew 
everything, and certainly knew everything better. In England 
Mr. Wells keeps up the scientifically preserved youthfulness (or 
puerility) of that sort of thing: but in England, thank God, the 
human touch and a sense of humour have never been lacking and 
“‘scientism’’ has consequently never been taken so seriously or 
ever been exalted into a mystic faith. In Germany, where it had 
led to a rationalism which set up individual reason as the 
Ultimate, the pendulum has now swung back to the other ex- 
treme—a contempt for the intellect and a collectivistic regimenta- 
tion of what thought there is allowed to be. Brawn, not brains, 
is the watchword, and the Ultimate is the Reason of State. What 
greater irony could there be, than to quote to-day Acton’s words 
that ‘‘only in Germany does Science possess dignity, freedom and 
authority,’’ or to be reminded that Montalembert in 1870 hailed 
Germany as ‘‘the only true bulwark against servile fanaticism’’ ? 

“‘Servile fanaticism’’ was the expression used by the ‘‘Liberal’’ 
Catholics of the day to characterize those who voted at the 
Vatican Council for the dogma of Papal Infallibility: to-day it is 
the Vatican which is truly and universally seen as ‘the only true 
bulwark against the servile fanaticism’’ of our Black, Brown or 
Red dictatorships. To us who witness the actual phase of the 
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age-long struggle for the supremacy of the Spiritual over the 
Temporal, it is almost unbelievable that a great Liberal like 
Acton, who lived and was ready to die for ‘‘Truth’’ and 
“‘Liberty,’’ should have said of Gregory VII, that the dying 
Pope’s words at Salerno (‘‘Dilexi justitiam et odivi iniquitatem: 
propterea morior in exsilio’’) represent ‘‘the last cry of a dis- 
appointed and despairing fanatic.”’ 

Though it may indeed seem almost unkind to dig up these 
things, dead and buried long ago, it does perhaps serve some 
good purpose, if only to make us realize, how things look in 
historical perspective, and how quickly the cocksureness of to-day 
may turn into the pitiful absurdity of to-morrow. 

Herr Noack’s book is based entirely on Acton’s writings and 
letters and is done with meticulous care. Perhaps here and there 
his rendering of shades of meaning from English into German 
is not very happy: ‘‘evidence,”’ for instance, is not ‘‘Beweiskraft 
der Zeugenaussage,’’ but “‘Beweismaterial’’ ; ‘‘a crooked canon”’ 
is not ““‘Krummes Gesetz,’’ but “‘verkriimmte Richtlinie’’; and 
“‘the vacant record of incoherent error’’ is not a “‘luftleerer,’’ but 
a gedankenleerer, ““Bericht unzusammenhdngenden Irrtums.”’ 
H, C. E. Zacwarias. 





THE MODERN MinD. By Michael Roberts. (Faber, pp. 277; 
8/6.) 

MEN AND TENDENCIES. By E. I. Watkin. (Sheed & Ward, 
pp. 316; 10/6.) 

“In our own age,’’ writes Mr. Roberts, ‘‘many people have 
tried to live without religion and without poetry . .. Leaving 
one part of their nature uncultivated, and having no language in 
which to speak of that part, many of them fall victims to senti- 
mentality, and quack religions,’ (p. 261). It is the thesis of his 
book that irreligion has been brought about by this lack of 
language which, in its turn, is caused by an unfortunate turn of 
events in the sphere of philosophy: the triumph of realism over 
nominalism. And the first thing that strikes one in the author’s 
elaboration of his thesis is precisely the oddity of his judgments 
in regard to the history of philosophy. For St. Thomas, for 
example, ‘‘only deductive logic was valid . . . it was a position 
which could not be held against the discovery of new facts’’; he 
postulated a God ‘‘to help him to tidy up his thought’’; Thomism 
(the author is careful to speak of it always in the past tense) 
was concerned with a ‘“‘passive intellectual satisfaction.’’ What is 
more important in this context, there is no recognition of the fact, 
cardinal to the author’s thesis, that Thomist realism is as unlike 
the absolute realism with which he is in fact concerned as it is 
unlike nominalism; and that it does precisely avoid rendering 
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science impossible, like the former, or invalid, like the latter. 
Further, there is no recognition of the importance of the different 
degrees of abstraction in guaranteeing the independence of meta- 
physic in face of a changing physical science; nor of the impor- 
tance of intuition (again cardinal to the thesis of the book) in 
the Thomist epistemology. Lastly, the author distinguishes, not 
between science on the one hand and poetry and mysticism on 
the other, but between science and religion simply, as demanding 
two different languages: he has thus no use for rational theology, 
and makes no allowance whatsoever for the place of reason, 
beside and necessary to intuition, in the whole complexus of 
religious knowledge. In this context, as Professor de Burgh has 
put it, logic alone is empty, but intuition is blind . . . 

The positive part of the author’s thesis, that the fall of poetry 
to the level of a toy and the consequent impoverishment of 
religion, must be remedied by a recognition that different types 
of thought demand different kinds of language, is valuable indeed, 
and needs to be forcibly stated if religion is generally to regain 
its profundity. But it would seem truer to restrict the issue 
to prayer and poetry as against science and metaphysic; and the 
value of the book as it stands is likely to be lost in the unfortunate 
historical setting and the imprecisions with which it is associated. 

Mr. Watkin, also concerned with modern intellectual tenden- 
cies, presents a complete contrast. Indeed, in so far as he is 
mainly concerned with different forms of anti-intellectualism, he 
would no doubt have found Mr. Roberts an interesting subject. 
The principles elaborated in A Philosophy of Form are here 
applied, in a number of essays on modern writers, and in two 
important essays, Nationalism, Energeticism and the Totalitarian 
State, and The Philosophy of Marxism. The smaller essays strike 
one as uneven: that on Bertrand Russell, for example, (religion 
without reason), a brilliant piece of criticism; that on Peter Wust, 
a most helpful introduction to that writer’s thought; that on the 
influence of Plotinus on Christian thought, again, an illuminating 
study. On the other hand, Mr. Watkin hardly does justice to Mr. 
Aldous Huxley, though the essay on Do What You Will is full of 
good things; and in the essay on Havelock Ellis, the Studies are 
dismissed in a cavalier fashion which one cannot but regret. 

But the core of the book is in the two longer essays already 
mentioned. The author treats Marxist Communism and 
Fascism together under their common aspect of energeticism: the 
attitude of mind which exalts action for its own sake against 
contemplation, form. It is in so far as they display some aspect 
or another of this anti-intellectualist worship of force that the 
particular writers are discussed; but here the principles them- 
selves in their commonest form are examined and criticized, The 
criticism is brilliant and profound; and the truth is stressed as 
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well as the falsehood, the good as well as the bad. The author 
suggests that the dialectic of history may bring about the syn- 
thesis (the Christian ideal) from the contemporary antithesis 
and part thesis: from liberalism and its antithesis fascism, order; 
from the materialist antithesis of communism, the ideal-realist 
synthesis which will give to the body constructed by its pre 
decessor the soul it lacks. 

This is a profound and stimulating book, in spite of uneven- 
ness, and a very definite help towards the clarification of the 
tendencies of our times. The author concludes with a reasoned 
statement of his views on Peace and War. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 


SOCIOLOGY 
GERMANY’S NEw RELIcIon. By Wilhelm Hauer, Karl Heim, 
and Karl Adam. (Alien & Unwin; 5/-.) 

The situation of the Church, both Catholic and Protestant, in 
Germany to-day, is a desperate one. Dangers and difficulties 
beset them at every step. It is hard for us to understand the 
crisis, and to grasp what lies behind this attack, carried on with 
violence and persistency. This book dealing with Germany’s 
“‘new religion’ comes opportunely, for part of it is from the hand 
of one of its chief founders and supporters. 

The book consists of several essays, by three professors in the 
university of Tiibingen. In the first, Wilhelm Hauer, who is the 
prophet of the new Paganism, gives an account of the German 
Faith movement, which began in 1933, soon after Hitler came 
into power. The second, by Karl Heim, one of Germany’s 
leading Protestant theologians, is confined to a discussion on 
responsibility and destiny, and is a refutation of Hauer’s attack 
and distortion of the Christian teaching on this subject. The 
third is by Karl Adam, well known to Catholic readers. He, in 
his fine essay on Jesus Christ, and the Spirit of the Age, answers 
Hauer’s protest against Jesus Christ ‘“‘being imposed on us as a 
leader and pattern.’’ 

Hauer studied at Oxford, and later became a Protestant pastor 
in Germany. After he had practically abandoned Christianity, 
he became professor in the university of Tiibingen, where he 
lectures on Race and Religion, and kindred subjects, He is less 
fantastic in many ways than Rosenberg or Ludendorf in his 
exposition of the “‘new religion,’’ which he has had so great a 

share in formulating. 

He claims that the German Faith movement must be under- 
stood in close relation with the national movement, which led 
to the formation of the Third Empire. In the programme of 
the National-Social Party there is a statement that the 
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party stands for positive Christianity, and Hauer contends that 
in this way thousands of Germans were forced back into the 
Church. He then demands ‘‘freedom for all religious confes- 
sions within the state, so long as they do not imperil its 
existence.’’ This defensive struggle grew into an offensive struggle 
for a philosophy and a religion, which was German in contrast 
to Christianity, which, he maintains, is alien and Semitic. An 
alien faith and the German genius stand in fundamental oppo- 
sition to one another. ‘‘Germany history is our sacred history. 
Germany is our Holy Land. Our holy mountains are within the 
sound of German streams and German forests. Our sacraments 
too must arise out of this reality.’’ 

Christianity, he maintains, does not fit the creative genius of 
the German people. ‘‘We must not allow our native religious life, 
which grows immediately out of our own genius to be diverted 


into foreign tracks . . . The general impression that Jesus makes 
does not suit our genius. Despite all its height and depth, it is 
and remains alien . . . The spiritual plight of our people is due 


to the alien influence of Near-Eastern and Semitic elements. We 
are therefore carrying on a pitiless battle against them. We are 
convinced that only German Faith can be the standard, norma- 
tive religious force, for the era is practically over when Chris- 
tianity could claim to be the norm of religion,’’ 

Hauer protests that he is not disturbing the unity of Germany, 
for did he not, after the success of the revolution address an 
appeal to the administration of the Evangelical Church, suggest- 
ing that all non-Catholic Germans should form one national 
religious fellowship? He assumed that the Catholic Church 
would not participate. But he hoped that at least the Protestants, 
“Sf they were real Germans,’’ would gather into one great 
fellowship. The ‘‘German genius’’ seems to cover an incredible 
amount of simplicity and naiveté. 

The movement makes definite concrete demands, and 
especially in the sphere of education. Catholic and Protestant 
schools are the clearest expression of that belief which he 
characterizes as anti-German. The German nation of to-day, he 
says, feels the Catholic and Protestant schools to be an unbear- 
able yoke, and the most deadly peril to the German will to unity. 
Universities too are included in this demand to control education. 

Her long and glorious roll of saints and martyrs is proof 
enough that the German genius is not so opposed to the Christian 
spirit as Professor Hauer would have us think. It is for us to 
remember that these aberrations in present-day Germany are 
the result of her sufferings and humiliations during and 
especially after the war, for which we ourselves must bear some 


share of responsibility. 
MARGRIETA BEER. 
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THE CHURCH’S ATTITUDE TO PEACE AND War. (S.C.M. Press; 
1/-.) 

A report drawn up by the Committee on Church and Nation 
to be submitted to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. It was found after discussion that despite disagree- 
ment there was a great deal of common ground: the Report 
states the two opposing views (pacifist and non-pacifist) and gives 
the common conclusions with regard both to doctrine and to 
practical politics. The non-pacifists share to a great extent the 
traditional Catholic view; they justify the use of force in certain 
cases as consonant with the Gospel; they condemn both wars of 
aggression, and the employment of offensive tactics, reprisals, the 
bombing of civilians, in warfare which in itself is justifiable. 
They fail to point out, however, that these condemned tactics are 
certain to be adopted in any future war; and that, even when it 
can be clearly decided that here and now a given state is the 
aggressor, it is more than difficult to decide whether this is not 
the case simply because of some anterior aggression, and the 
determination to preserve an unjust status quo, on the part of 
the other state. These practical difficulties the pacifists are quick 
to point out. But if the non-pacifists are academic in the sense 
that they fail to take due account of contemporary realities of 
warfare, the pacifists on the other hand, arguing too exclusively 
from the standpoint of those realities, generalize to the point of 
neglecting the distinction between counsel and precept, and so 
lay themselves ~pen to cogent criticism from the other side, Both 
sides, however, as will be seen, are likely to reach identical con- 
clusions when faced with the actual facts of a modern conflict 
between Big Powers. 

The statement of the opposing views is followed by a statement 
of a common programme of action: the abolition of war, they 
are agreed, is “‘a supreme Christian duty’’; and their programme 
includes emphasizing the international character of the Church, 
preaching and teaching the ‘‘oecumenical responsibilities of 
Church membership,’’ supporting the development and perfect- 
ing of the “‘pacific methods already embodied in the Covenant,” 
urging on the statesmen of the world the need for removing the 
causes of war, economic (trade barriers), political (injustices to 
minorities, etc.), the question (especially the psychological aspect) 
of colonies, the development of international law. Appendices 
give extracts from some of the papers read to the Committee: a 
more detailed discussion between Principal Curtis and Professor 
Macgregor of the problem of pacifism in the light of the teaching 
and practice of Christ, notes on a Christian philosophy of the 
State, on the idea of a super-State, and on the Commonwealth 
ideal. 

This very inexpensive pamphlet should be extremely valuable, 
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not only as providing a clear and authoritative statement of the 
position of one at least of the churches, but also as giving a 
survey of the whole problem, and advancing a constructve pro- 
gramme for the attainment of peace. It is a pity that in that 
programme the necessity of working for justice within as well as 
between the nations does not figure. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


DAMIEN THE LEPER. By John Villiers Farrow. Foreword by 
Hugh Walpole. (Burns Oates; 7/6.) 


FATHER CONSTANT LIEVENS, S.J., The Apostle of Chota-Nagpur. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Francis J. Bowen. (Alexander Ouseley; 


3/6.) 
EpMUND LEsTER, S.J. By Father Clement Tigar, S.J. Fore- 
word by the Archbishop of Westminster. (Longmans; 3/6.) 


The first two of these little biographies deals with two heroic 
Flemish priests who left all to help the destitute. Father Damien, 
as all the world knows and still wonders at, shattered his health 
and cheerfully died of mankind’s most hideous disease, to bring 
comfort temporal and spiritual to the living dead on Molokai. 
There he laid himself in death, for him there was no return to his 
native land, Father Lievens, less known to the world but equally 
a hero, did return to his own country but only to die almost 
immediately of consumption brought on by his herculean labours 
to bring help both spiritual and temporal to a vast native province 
in North India. These labours were so blessed as to merit for him 
the title of ‘“‘the greatest missionary since St. Francis Xavier.”’ 
The success of his work was never known to Fr. Lievens in this 
life. He died in 1893, but by 1908 there were 100,000 converts 
in his mission field, 25,000 of these being received into the 
Church between 1906 and 1907. In the centre of his native 
village of Moorslade is a great equestrian statue, a rare honour to 
a priest, but it is not a ramping steed he bestrides, as a military 
conqueror; the horse stands with bent head regarding a native of 
India kneeling for the blessing of the great missionary who holds 
a cross high in his hands. 

The third biography, small like the two others, is of one of the 
most energetic priests England has had in modern times. In a 
different way, but to an almost equally heroic extent, Father Lester 
worked in a country we call Christian, but only by courtesy. 
Much of England is ignorant of the truths of faith, and probably 
more than half of it is in no better condition spiritually than 
many a foreign mission field. Father Lester must have realized 
this, hence the enormous value of his efforts to bring labourers 
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into the vineyard. It is his epitaph that he discovered a new 
source of supply. Father Tigar gives an excellent description 
of the man and his work, and we hope for the sake of English 
Catholicism this little life will have a big sale. In his preface 
the Archbishop aptly applies to this true apostle the words of the 
great Apostle: In all things let us exhibit ourselves as ministers of 
God, in much patience, in labours, in sickness, in sweetness, in 
charity unfeigned. ° 
WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


La TRAPPE IN ENGLAND. By a Religious of Holy Cross Abbey; 
with a Foreword by Father Dominic Devas, O.F.M. (Burns 
Oates; 7/6.) 


Historic ENGLISH CoNVENTS OF To-Day. By Dom Basil Whelan, 
O.S.B. (Burns Oates; 7/6.) 


Recently there have been a number of books published dealing 
with the history of religious communities, but none have been 
better executed than this fascinating description of the lone 
Cistercian Abbey at Stapehill in Dorset, the resting place after 
many weary journeys across Europe of the community of Cister- 
cian Nuns founded by Dom Augustin Lestrange at Bas-Vallais in 
Switzerland in 1796. Driven from Switzerland by their hostile 
fellow-countrymen they found a temporary asylum in Russia 
under the mad Czar, Paul III. The latter being reconciled with 
Napoleon soon drove them out again from his territories and, as 
Austria was frightened of the European tyrant, they sought a final 
shelter in the only country not terrified of France’s dictator. 
England received them as she had received thousands of Catholic 
refugees, and they found a home in Dorset where they have 
served God in quiet and solitude for one hundred and thirty-six 
years. Of course there were crises in their lives, notably the 
terrible mortality of the early years, especially in 1823 and 
1824 when twelve out of a total of twenty died. As nearly all 
these were very young women the Vicar-Apostolic of the Western 
District, the saintly Bishop Collingridge, himself a religious—a 
Franciscan—found it his duty to communicate with the Holy See. 
He was commissioned by Rome to mitigate the observance, and 
that this was necessary can be gathered from the author’s own 
testimony that the regulations of the good Bishop were decidedly 
more austere than those laid down to-day. 

Dom Whelan very ably gives the history of the goings and 
comings of the nuns of the ancient Orders in penal days, with all 
their great courage in the face of continual trials and sufferings, 
together with the peace that came to them at length in the land 
of their birth, the land that had once cast them forth. The history 
of a number of these communities, such as the Carmelites at 
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Lanherne, Darlington, and Chichester, the Bridgettines of Syon, 
and the Dominicans of Carisbrooke, has been written elsewhere 
at some length, but the advantage of grouping the history of all of 
them in one volume is manifest. WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P., 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wuat’s THE USE OF ART ANyway? By A. K. Coomaraswamy 
and Others. (America, John Stevens, Newport, Rhode 
Island; 50 cents.) 

This book consists of six broadcast talks sponsored by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts of which Dr. Coomaraswamy is 
Curator of the Eastern Department. If they were listened to 
attentively (which is difficult to imagine in England) they must 
have given the ‘‘art lovers’’ who heard them something to chew 
and it is to be hoped that such listeners were suitably shocked out 
of their art loving. In our opinion the second talk, ‘‘Art for Art’s 
Sake,’’ by the enlightened doctor himself, is by far the most 
important, though the others are useful and salutary. For the 
fact is that the question which gives the title to the series is not 
really relevant in our Capitalist society and it is only in the 
second talk that there is a thorough appreciation of the fact. If 
all production be for profit, as in a Capitalist society it is and 
necessarily must be, there is really no more to be said. What 
pays? That is the only relevant question. The second talk, 
therefore, is important because, though it does not touch on the 
political implications of the dilemma, clearly exposes the con- 
temporary ‘‘art’’ business ‘‘as part and parcel of the whole 
bourgeois fantasy.’’ ‘‘Love of art,’’ in fact, in our society can be 
‘no more than a sentimental abberation and means of escape 
from the serious business of life’’—from the business, that is to 
say (and the word ‘‘business’’ now means nothing else), of pro- 
ducing things for profit, money-making and more particularly 
money-lending. It is no use (because in the nature of things it 
can have no effect) addressing oneself to capitalists or supporters 
of capitalism. The only useful thing, the only thing from which 
a result may be justly expected, is to address the other people, 
the victims, the rebels, the exploited, the dispossessed, the wage- 
slaves—for the future lies with them. And, in this connection, it 
is of the first importance to point out to them that in no matter 
are they more fatuous, more sheepish, more completely duped 
and doped, than in this matter of culture—art and beauty, 
museums and picture-galleries and concert halls. As politicians 
they have rejected the bourgeois theory of capital, but as men and 
women they accept the whole current delusion of culture. And 
nothing is more pitifully illustrative of this sheepishness than 
their acceptance of the cultural ‘‘values’’ of the bourgeoisdom 
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which they profess to reject and their repudiation of the religious 
doctrine which a capitalist society of its nature (whatever lip- 
service it may think it ‘‘pays’’ to render to it) also repudiates, 
In brief, capitalism is naturally atheistic and naturally prone to 
worship ‘‘art and beauty,’’ and our reformers compete with the 
bourgeois in an effort to be equally ‘‘cultured’’ and have em- 
braced atheism, though with much less hypocrisy yet even more 
fervour. 

In the capitalist world of production for profit the idea of art 
(the responsible application of human intelligence, sensibility and 
skill to human making) has been divorced from the idea of work 
and the idea of the beautiful from the idea of the useful. It is no 
use whatever telling our masters about this and, until they are 
in a position to act upon it, very little use telling the victims. 
The political thing is now paramount. Nevertheless such essays 
as these will not be wasted. Here and there the right people will 
read them and in any case they can, we hope, be kept in cold 
storage until such time as the criticism they present becomes 
relevant. Eric GILL. 


SECOND Book OF SHORT ORGAN INTERLUDES FOR LITURGICAL 
Use. By Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B., M.A., F.R.C.O. 
(Organist and Choirmaster of Downside Abbey.) (Rush- 
worth & Dreaper; 2/6.) 

It is now just over a year since Dom Gregory published his 
first book of organ voluntaries, and this second one lives up to 
the reputation so justly earned by its predecessor. The com- 
poser’s aim is the same in both books, namely, to provide suitable 
pieces for filling in those short gaps in liturgical services which 
most organists find so awkward. If anything he has achieved 
his purpose with even greater success in this second book. All 
the pieces have a very definite affinity to Plainchant and thus 
qualify as suitable church music. The simplicity yet consistent 
freshness of the melodies, the smooth progression and well- 
tempered austerity of the harmonies, all bear the impress of 
Gregorian chant in its purest forms. The pieces avoid both 
extremes of pompous elaborate harmony and infantile dabbling 
with chords; they are simple and unobtrusive and at the same 
time full-blooded and virile. In all this the composer has very 
successfully achieved his aim. And the merit of this achieve- 
ment will be realized when we reflect that of the finest church 
music produced very little can be said to approach adequately 
the style of ‘‘the highest model of sacred music—the Gregorian 
Chant.’’ Dom Gregory has succeeded in no small measure of 
perfection, and has produced a style which may yet become a 
tradition of music as yet very much neglected, though the need 
for it has long been felt. 
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This book has all the good points of the first. The pieces— 
fourteen in number—are so arranged that they can be shortened 
or lengthened as the organist wishes. Six of these fourteen are 
based on particular antiphons or hymns of the chant. They are 

rinted on two staves so that they can be played either with or 
without pedals; and the notation is large and clear—an impor- 
tant point when even on a moderately-sized organ the music is 
usually some distance from the player. Finally in Interlude 
XXVIII Dom Gregory has given us a piece in hymn form with 
words and music: an Ave Maria in four verses, to be sung in 
unison. This is a pleasing addition to the voluntaries and good 
use could be made of many suchlike pieces as Benediction motets 
and the like. We may well hope to see more compositions of this 
kind to take the place of some of the more tempestuous attempts 
at Polyphony in five parts with a Soprano and a Bass! 

GERARD MeaTH, O.P. 


INTERVAL BEFORE BirTH. By N. S. Leitch. (Heinemann; 7/6.) 
Interval Before Birth has its setting on a headland beyond a 
small fishing town somewhere beneath Les Maures. Mlle. de 
Tellousac dies there sometime in the 1920’s, and her country 
house is purchased and restored by Iseult Thomas, whose 
husband has grown rich from electric light bulbs. The framework 
of the story is formed by the reactions of a neighbouring peasant 
family to the contrasted influence of the successive owners of the 
chateau. An integrally Catholic novel, it shares three character- 
istics with the author’s earlier work; a sensitive prose, a quick 
perception of the implicit in human relationship, a clear pale 
light. It was fortunate that these are just the traits to throw into 
relief the poised, nerve-driven eroticism of Madame Thomas, 
vividly, unforgettably alive. It is this union of realism with the 
expression of the undertones of feeling which renders Interval 
Before Birth so remote from the older convention of Catholic 
fiction with its wooden puppet play and the corrugated iron of 
its ethic and the loud blare of its didactic moral, Yet it too has 
its traditions, and through its recognition of the significance of 
the confessional for ordinary Catholic life it is linked, quite un- 
expectedly, with the greatest of Catholic novels, The Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man. GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


NOTICES 
De Fine—Praelectiones scholasticae in Secundam Partem D. 
Thomae. By P. Lumbreras, O.P. (Angelicum, Rome; 
12 lire.) 
The fruit of many years’ teaching, this short but clear and 
scholarly exposition of the doctrine contained in the first sixteen 
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questions of the 2a2ae is published as an aid to students of St. 
Thomas, and aims at a presentation of the subject which will 
satisfy the requirements of the Apostolic Constitution Deus 
Scientiarum Dominus. There are points of controversy, notably 
concerning the evolution of dogma, on which the author does not 
discuss fully the views which differ from his own, but he is 
perhaps justified by the scope of the work. In an earlier fascicule 
of the series Fr. Lumbreras explained that it was not his intention 
to free students from the need of studying the text of St. Thomas, 
but rather to prepare the way for a deeper understanding of it, 
It might be questioned whether this laudable object is best 
attained by the form in which the praelectiones are given, since 
the résumé of doctrine and the necessary explanations and glosses 
together form a complete and satisfying treatise. és 
B. O’D. 


OEUVRES PRINCIPALES DE KIERKEGAARD, traduits du Danois par 
P.-H. Tisseu, Lecteur a 1’ Université de Lund, 

Had Kierkegaard written in some more widely understood 
language than his native ‘‘dialect’’ (as he himself called it), the 
deliverance of European culture from immanentist ways of 
thinking might have been both speedier and less painful than 
now seems possible. English readers whose appetites have been 
whetted by Mr. Swenson’s translation of Philosophical Frag- 
ments, reviewed recently in BLACKFRIARS, but who are unable to 
tread Danish, may be interested to know that most of Kierke- 
gaard’s works are now available very cheaply in admirable 
French translations. Of these we have received L’Ecole du 
Christianisme (25 frs.), La Pureté du Coeur (15 frs.), Le Droit 
de Mourir pour la Vérité et La Génie de L’ Apétre (10 frs.), Pour 
un Examen de Conscience (10 frs.), Le Souverain Sacrificateur, 
Le Péager et La Pécheresse (5 frs.). The content of these works, 
as well as their great interest and importance, will be known to 
teaders of the Introduction to Mr. Swenson’s recent work. We are 
in no position to be able to compare these translations with the 
originals, but they show every sign of having been accomplished 
with all possible care and devotion, and are eminently readable. 
They are obtainable direct from the translator: Monsieur P.-H. 
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V. W. 


Moscow THE THIRD Rome. By Nicholas Zernov, D.Phil. 
(S.P.C.K.; 2/6.) 

The story of Russia is before all else the story of Holy 
Russia; that innate religiousness of the Russian people is the 
dominating factor in all their history. And in this book, which 
is a history of Christian Russia from A.D. 988 to the present day, 
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that all-important characteristic is by no means buried in a welter 
of facts--though historical detail is not lacking. As a piece of 
history the book is admirable; it will also prove a happy hunting 
ground for the apologist and the liturgiologist. But above all 
to-day it will repay study by the student of the Communist State 
of Soviet Russia. The facts of history bear witness that the 
deeply religious character of the authentic Russian people must 
ultimately dominate—and perhaps this is also an accurate read- 
ing of the signs of the times. 
G. A. M. 
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